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“HEARTLESS, HEADLESS, AND GODLESS.” 


THE Yournal of Education of October 20, 1887, calls our at- 
tention to the apothegm, “ Heartless, Headless, Godless,” which 
gives title to this article, and which, it appears, owes its ori- 
gin to the Rev. Mr. Kennerney, a Catholic priest who preach- 
ed at the laying of the corner-stone of a parochial school at 
Middletown, Conn. 

Bacon calls apothegms “ the edge-tools of speech, which cut 
and penetrate,” and Sydney Smith says that “it is astonishing 
the influence which even foolish apothegms have on the mass of 
mankind”; and, to judge by the comments of the above journal, 
it seems clear that “the edge-tool” of Father Kennerney has 
“cut” rather déeply into the pachydermatous editor, and is 
likely to have some influence on his readers, and so much the 
more, we hope, as it has a truth behind it. The good editor has 
evidently slept on undisturbed by all that has been said and writ- 
ten on the subject of the defects of American public schools 
for the last thirty years, and it is now, under the rude 
awakening thrust of this priest, that finally he rubs his eyes and 
begs to be informed what that noise is which greets his ears, for 
the first time apparently. Well! although somewhat hurt in our 
feelings by the discovery that this great man has been tranquilly 
slumbering all through our long sermons, and in his perfect in- 
nocence and good faith begs us to be so good as to begin over 
for his special benefit, still we count as nothing our new labor if 
it, but partially even, enlighten him on this most important sub- 
ject—important not only for the cause of religion and morality, 
but for the welfare and good order of our country, on the love 
of which he discourses so well. 


Let us, then, repeat that a large number of his fellow-citizens 
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have been building school-houses for many long years out of 
their poor resources, with a view to giving an education to their 
offspring, and this in a land which is famous for the grand provi- 
sion made by the State for that very purpose, and often within a 
stone’s throw of the airy and roomy edifices reared byit. Nay, 
what is more, they have continued in this practice while paying 
their share of the State’s disbursements for its schoois and refus- 
ing to avail themselves of the benefits which result therefrom. 
The editor speaks of Protestant parents, than whom “ there are no 
more loyal supporters of public schools in the world” (he should 
have added, “ for other people’s children ”), “ who for special rea- 
sons send one or more children to private schools,” against whose 
conduct there is “no opposition ” because they do not keep away 
their children on account of the conviction that the common- 
school system is “ headless, heartless, and godless.” 

Let us assure the gentleman that the citizens who are en- 
gaged in the above-described opposition are actuated by no light 
whim or caprice like that; for, being the hard-working toilers 
of the land, they are too poor to be able, even if willing, to grati- 
ty it. Further, that they would be only too glad to get rid of 
the diversion of building schools of their own. Norarethey very 
nice or particular about the literary fame of teachers, or about 
branches taught, or localities whether fashionable or not. If 
these things were all that stood in their way, they would be 
ready to-morrow to thankfully share in the advantages for which 
they are taxed. What, then, is the matter? It,cannot certainly 
be that they love ignorance, since in most respects their schools 
are the same as others, and they voluntarily and with much sac- 
rifice support them. Neither is it likely that they are so different 
from other men that they set no value on money, but-choose to 
throw it away in this style while possessing so little of it. Either, 
then, they must be lunatics all—seven millions of them—or they 
have some good and substantial reason for their unaccountable 
action which it is worth the editor’s while to find out. .He 
evidently, and to his credit, suspects that this is the case, and he 
says: “It is due to the American people that they [the Catho- 
lics] file a bill of particulars and let us know definitely where- 
in the public schools of America are not good enough for their 
children. If it be simply an individual personal preference of .a 
parent, as in the case of a Baptist or Unitarian, no one cares; 
but if there be in our system such radical defects that Catholics, 
because they are Catholics, cannot patronize them, it ought to 
be known, not simply that justice may be done them, but that 
justice be done the taxpayers.” 
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We are not in the confidence of the priest whose hand has 
written on the wall those three mysterious words which have so 
mystified and shaken up this new Baltassar. Yet we think we 
may venture with becoming modesty to be a Daniel for the occa- 
sion. 

This then, O editor, “is the writing that is written,’ Heart- 
less, Headless, Godless, “ And this is the interpretation of the 
word” “ Heartless.” 

Your public-school system is one which ignores “ the heart” 
and has the effect of drying it up, as it is parched rationalism and 
science on which the dews and rains of heavenly religion do not 
fall. It consequently is not calculated to bring forth Christian 
men and women, who will believe in God and in his command- 
ments, and in future rewards and punishments, and who will value 
right and honesty above temporal advantages, and who will be 
spiritually strong enough to conquer their animal passions. Man 
has affections as well as intelligence, and if he is to be educated 
it does not do to train his Aead only. Inside the family no father 
would ever think of bringing up his boy inthat way. He is even 
more solicitous to make him reverence God and his parents, ta 
make him honest and pure, than he is to provide him with a 
trick or craft by which to earn his bread. Catholics believe that 
this branch of education is so much more difficult toimpart that, 
far from requiring less time than the other, it needs more, and 
so they think that it ought not to be relegated to the Sunday or 
to the home—especially when there is often no home worthy of 
the name—but should have its place daily, and hourly even, inthe 
school. It cannot be taught by memory-lessons merely nor by. 
books merely, “but by every word that proceedeth” from the 
parent and teacher, Like the salt which seasons our food, it 
may not be taken in doses once a week, nor even every night, 
but must be in the food at every meal. It must be in history, in 
geography, in reading-lessons, in the manners and example of 
the teacher, ay,in her very eyes. The child learns as much, 
perhaps more, from her by sight than by hearing. Now, in 
your common-schools the Catholic child has a teacher who 
may be a scoffing infidel, or at least may have no belief in the 
doctrines of its church; and even where no opposite doctrines are 
taught openly, or by the many secret ways which can be investi- 
gated and shut off by no inspectors, singe to do so it would be 
necessary to annihilate all character in the teacher, even then 
there is a cold negative and neutral tone in the most important of 
all branches of education, which must produce on the child’s 
piety and faith a blighting influence, and, as we can see in the. 
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men and women who are graduates of this system, the effect is 
agnosticism or indifferentism to all religious belief, which is 
hailed as noble charity and broad brotherly love by those who 
do not understand it rightly. Let those who are now Christians, 
whether Catholics or Protestants, and who still believe and prac- 
tise as their parents did before them, look back for a moment to 
their youth, and they will perceive that it was not thus that they 
were brought up, and that what kept them in their church was not 
the formal lesson learnt, but the whole entourage of apparent no- 
things in which they lived—the accidental remarks of parent or 
teacher, the little events of their every-day life, which were 
great ones to their young minds, and gradually and impercepti- 
bly made them what they are to-day. Who would plant a shrub 
in one soil on Sunday and in another on Monday? Who would 
keep pulling it up and transferring it from place to place, now to 
a warm patch and then to a cold one, now in the sun and then in 
theshade? Who would put a roof over it for six days or parts of 
days in the week to keep off tlie rain and dew? The result of 
his labor would not be a healthy tree but a dwarfed and sickly 
one, if not a mere dry stick. So in education. Like the Lord 
himself, the child advances “in wisdom, age, and grace.” The 
age increases by hours and days and weeks, and so its wisdom. 
There are no halts or stops in the process of growth. Where a 
halting plan is in use the child has one example at home which is 
Catholic, and another at school which is Protestant or agnostic. 
‘It looks up to the teacher as its model and loves her; and it also 
looks up to the mother and loves her too. Will it not take its 
stand in the neutral or middle ground of indifference and doubt ? 
Catholics say it will, and so they are not satisfied with the pub- 
lic-school system. They want unity and sympathy between the 
two mothers—the teacher and the natural mother. 

We have no objection to make to the individual teachers, 
many of whom are even good Catholics, who would be glad to 
teach their religion but are forbidden to do so by the law. 
Neither do we care so much about the faults of the system as re- 
gards secular branches, although, in the opinion of most people 
whom we have met, there is a want of practical common sense 
displayed, at least in some places, in giving at the public expense 
a training which will not fit the children of the toilers at manual 
labor for their prospective occupations. This probably is what 
was meant by Headless in the writing on the wall. Sometimes 
we have thought that Commissioners of Education are novel- 
‘struck, they are so fanciful in their notions. Possibly it has 
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occurred sometimes that a poor child was picked up and given 
opportunities which developed in him such spirit and genius that 
he ended by becoming President or something like it. But in 
more than ninety-nine cases in a hundred we shall have reason 
to rejoice if the son turn out as well as his father. We say, let 
the common schools teach only the common branches, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, and history, leaving out the ’ogo- 
nies and the ’ologies. If it happens that a poor man should 
have a son of extraordinary ability, in most cases he will himself 
be able to push him forward, or, if not, the philanthropists who 
are willing to do it are as numerous as such children, and the 
worst that will happen is the loss of an occasional great man, 
which we can better afford than all this expense. ‘Great men” 
are not scarce. 

The system is also headless from the very fact of its being 
heartless,and so, since it proposes to get along without religion, it 
is also godless. We would be far from saying that commissioners, 
teachers, or scholars are worthy of such a title; but if the last, 
through extremely favorable circumstances of home and exam- 
ple, continue to fear and hope in and love God, they have not 
the school to thank for it. They will not, generally speaking, 
be good Catholics, and if they are good Protestants—which we 
do not believe—we cannot be expected to hail it asa satisfactory 
result. 

Hence the system, not approving itself to Christians, ought to 
be changed, or its days are numbered. 

Mane, thecel, phares is also written on its wall by the hand of 
God. 

Mane—“ God hath numbered thy days and shall finish it.” 

Thecel—“* Thou art weighed in the balance and art found 
wanting.” 

Phares—Things will never work well till the system is divided 
and diversified to suit different interests, and made édroader, so 
that all citizens may be able to adopt it. A way may be found 
where there is a will. 

Let us make the public schools more American. 

PATRICK F. MCSWEENY. 
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SALTILLO. 


SALTILLO is a Mexican city of eight or ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, the capital of the State of Coahuila. It is some eighty 
miles from the Rio Grande, and about four hundred and thirty 
from the capital of the country. It is on the main road from 
the American frontier to the City of Mexico, and was on Zach- 
ary Taylor’s road to the Presidency of the United States. For 
seven miles south of Saltillo, at Buena Vista, he, on February 
23, 1847, with less than five thousand American volunteers, de- 
feated General Santa Anna with four times that number of 
Mexican soldiers; and the following year with the echoes of 
that victory he routed General Lewis Cass, with the whole 
Democratic party, in the contest for the American Presidency. 

This little city of Saltillo, for the possession of which Santa 
Anna so vainly struggled at Buena Vista, deserves to be better 
known to Americans than it now is, for it offers advantages to 
the health-seeker which it would be difficult to surpass, and 
many who seek the Riviera, Algiers, or Egypt to escape winter’s 
snows might find what they need at their own door. Less than 
two degrees from the northern tropic, and nearly six thousand 
feet above the sea-level, this favored spot enjoys a complete im- 
munity from extremes of climate, and an American physician 
gives as the result of three years’ daily observation of tempera- 
tures a maximum of 86° Fahrenheit and a minimum of 50°. The 
air being extremely dry, the restorative effect of a residence here 
on consumptives is marvellous, and fevers of all kinds are un- 
known. To a stranger to Mexico the novelty of costume, 
architecture, and manners will prove a diversion; and, as life is 
mainly out of doors, to sit in the plaza and watch the motley 
concourse of idlers and the unending procession of water- 
drawers at the fountain will in itself form an occupation. This 
Plaza de la Independencia, the centre of the city, has of late 
been very tastefully laid out with abundance of shade-trees, re- 
freshing green turf, and fragrant roses; a handsome fountain 
plays in the centre, and commodious iron seats are ranged along 
the foot-paths. 

It is surrounded also by imposing buildings. On the west is 
a fine block of government offices; on the north a palatial build- 
ing with broad colonnade occupies the whole of that side of the 
square ; opposite are stores, with a hotel; and on the east the 
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governor’s palace, completely dwarfed by the principal church, 
a most striking edifice, whether we consider its size or the har- 
monious effect of the whole. It is built in the style of the Span- 
ish renaissance invariably found in Mexico, and its western 
towers, its huge central dome, its paucity of windows and 
abundance of ornate decorative work forcibly recall the marvel- 
lous masterpieces of old Spain. An inscription on the west- 
ern wall states that it was commenced in 1745 and finished in 
1800, but who had the questionable taste to add that it cost 
$93,000 and ticket it like a winter mantle in Stewart’s store? 
We will not quarrel with the apparel of two little angels 
who act as supporters to some external decoration, for who 
can prove that angels have not little blue frocks, white socks, 
black shoes, and plump, pink little knees? But within, our crit- 
icisms cannot be so lenient. Who ever heard before of sus- 
pending a pair of huge mirrors in gaudy frames on either side 
of the high altar? and why introduce paintings and images of 
our Saviour which, by emphasizing the physical suffering whilst 
totally neglecting to portray the dignified power mastering such 
suffering, give a meagre, if not erroneous, representation of the 
Passion ?—for the aspect of extreme agony in itself excites feel- 
ings of horror, perhaps of commiseration, certainly not of awe, 
reverence, enthusiastic allegiance. But such considerations 
never occur to the large throngs of poor but devout worshippers 
who crowd the nave and transepts on Sundays and festivals, and 
overflow into the external courts. A few of the wealthier classes 
have their pews, but the masses are content to kneel on the 
pavement with no other support. They appear exceedingly 
earnest, and except at mid-day, when the siesta practically sus- 
pends all business and the church is closed, the sacred edifice 
isnever empty. There is, however, a humorous side to the 
picture, and should any irreverent Panurge appear on the scene 
he would not fail to make merry over the contrasts he would 
witness—a religious peon paying his devotions to an image of 
Our Lady, anda vagrant cur smelling at his boots; a mother say- 
ing her beads before the mission cross, and her child, in the same 
attitude of prayer, busily engaged on a luscious peach; on the 
conclusion of the Mass a little old man with enormous goggles, 
who stands at a table, bestrewn with rosaries and scapulars, at 
the west end of the nave, commencing a brisk trade in his wares, 
and the half-dozen kneeling beggars at the porch stretching 
out their hands for coppers, roaring out their monotonous plaint, 
supported by all the mysteries of the faith. Question: Did beg- 
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gars suggest the medizval gargoyle? In any case they forci- 
bly remind one of it. The stranger should avoid High Mass 
and all services at which music is employed—that is, if he has 
a musical ear; for fog-horns at Sandy Hook in a dense mist, 
the braying of asses, the screams of peacocks, the croaking of 
frogs—all these, and all combined, give but a faint conception of 
ecclesiastical music as it is at Saltillo. There is indeed a fine 
organ, which maintains a losing struggle against a discordant 
array of wind and string instruments, and the priests have true 
voices ; but what‘are they against the pious roarings of half- 
civilized Indians, with the lungs of stentors, whose vocal educa- 
tion has been sadly neglected? Still, the most captious must 
allow that the church is a power, though it is strange to find the 
market crowded, the store-keepers busily employed, and the 
streets filled with draught and luggage animals as one goes to 
Mass on Sunday. Wealso hear of much drunkenness in both 
sexes amongst the poor ; the people have the character of failing 
to distinguish between meum and tuum, and their reputation for 
veracity is none of the first. These are the vices of the weak ; 
doubtless the Spaniards, by centuries of oppression and misrule, 
made the people suspicious, and the long period of anarchy and 
bloodshed which ensued on the fall of the Spanish power did 
not tend to improve matters. 

But the Mexicans are frugal, patient, good parents, and to be 
relied on for carrying out a contract; it is common to hear 
ranchmen in Texas say that they would rather employ Mexi- 
cans than their own people, because the former, unlike the lat- 
ter, can be relied on to work for the period agreed on, though 
higher wages be offered elsewhere. One cannot accept all one 
hears on the frontier for truth, for “ gringo” and “ greaser” bear 
each other no good-will. Many years ago the writer was be- 
lated on the prairie near the Rio Grande, and with dire misgiv- 
ings craved a night’s lodging from a Mexican ranchero. The 
horse was carefully tended by a boy, supper prepared by the 
women, and every attention displayed, with the sole effect of 
increasing the apprehension of the guest, who, fearing treachery, 
passed a sleepless night, and if the host rose on any occasion, 
grasped his bowie-knife and prepared for the worst. When in 
the morning the good man, after reciting the Litany of the 
Saints with his family, served up an excellent breakfast, and on 
parting made a most moderate charge, a revulsion of feeling set 
in, and a committee of one passed a resolution that all Mexicans 
are not thieves, bandits, and cut-throats, and that blood is thicker 
than water. 
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To return to Saltillo. In addition to the principal church 
there are three smaller ones—those of San Esteban, San Fran- 
cisco, and San Juan. San Esteban is in course of restoration, 
and some six or eight very creditable stone altars are replac- 
ing the massive but cumbrous erections of the old time. This 
church was the centre of the pueblo of San Esteban, where the 
Spanish conquerors of the district located the Indians of the 
neighborhood. The little church of San Francisco once be- 
longed to a house of Franciscan friars, and a Catholic boys’ 
school adjoins it, on the other side of which is a neat little 
Gothic chapel of stone in course of erection, and probably 
destined to be the domicile of some Protestant sect ; for Presby- 
terians, Baptists, and Wesleyans have their preachers and con- 
gregations at Saltillo. But the quaint little church of San 
Juan, more than a hundred years old, is more pleasing than any 
of the others. Its only light is from a window in a small’ 
dome over the high altar; the effect of this is very striking, 
and recalls Napoleon’s tomb at the Hotel des Invalides at Paris. 
Much of the tawdry decoration so common in these churches has 
evidently been removed, the Masses and Rosary are well attend- 
ed, and the conduct of the service is marked by a propriety 
not found elsewhere. One ceases to wonder on learning that 
this church is served by the fathers of the Society of Jesus. 
They have been established here only five years, but their college 
of San Juan Nepomuceno, adjacent to the church, is a marvel of 
order and without exception the most noteworthy feature of 
Saltillo to-day. The grounds of the college are very extensive 
and kept in excellent order; they reach back to the southern 
outskirts of the town, climbing the rising ground which forms its 
boundary on that side. From this point a splendid view of the 
mountains by which Saltillo is surrounded is obtainable, and such 
a panorama of rugged grandeur is not often to be witnessed. 

The first inquiry of the intending visitor to Saltillo will 
naturally relate tothe lodgment he is toexpect ; and, truth to tell, 
he might fare better at the Palmer House in Chicago, or at the 
Continental in Paris. So, if he be an exceedingly fastidious per- 
son, he had better not attempt Saltillo at present. The ordinary 
resort of Americans is the San Esteban Hotel in the Calle de 
Victoria. The building consists of two quadrangles surrounded 
by cloisters or galleries on to which the chambers open—in fact, 
the aspect is monastic. But the rooms are carpeted and adorn- 
ed with pictures, and contain all that is necessary in a warm 
climate. A fountain with gold and silver fish stands in the 
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centre of the court, there is a good dining-room and snug par- 
lors, and in the rear is the garden, where, amidst a perfect en- 
tanglement of bananas, fruit-trees, and flowering shrubs, one 
may enjoy the luxury of a refreshing plunge-bath in the open 
air. The charges for visitors are ridiculously low—some thirty 
or forty dollars a month—and the person who is unable to endure 
a few months here, escaping the summer’s heat or the winter’s 
’ cold, and revelling in a profusion of fruits and roses, does not 
deserve to be happy. However, a larger and more magnificent 
caravansary is contemplated, towards which the railway com- 
pany is prepared to subscribe handsomely, and when this pro- 
ject has taken shape a large influx of visitors may be expected. 
There is also an excellent boarding-house kept by an American. 
But in many respects a small hotel kept by a most deserving Ve- 
netian named Tomasichi bears off the palm. Itstands on the ceh- 
‘ tral plaza, and one can pass the evening most pleasantly in a 
rocking-chair at the drawing-room window listening to the 
band, which is fairly good, and watching the unending progress 
of the two processions, the one of men, the other of women, 
which, moving in opposite directions, crawl round the plaza till 
near midnight. The absence of windows is a serious draw- 
back to all but the natives, and the foreigner had better se- 
cure a room facing the plaza, from which he will have a cheer- 
ful outlook. This hotel has an excellent kitchen, which, com- 
bined with its central position, attracts a number of outsiders 
to dinner. If the visitor thinks it worth his while to study 
the manners of the country he might do well to stay at this 
hotel. 

But Mexican table etiquette is exemplified by some unique cus- 
toms, and it is but fair that the foreigner should be prepared for 
it. Of course there are Mexicans enough with good manners; but 
let not the visitor be surprised at his neighbor’s conduct at table. 
Employing his knife as a saw to divide his mutton into conven. 
ient morsels, he suddenly converts it into a fork and thrusts 
it down ‘his throat like a Japanese juggler; he then clears his 
throat with much guttural effort and expectorates on all sides 
like the Yankee of Dickens’s American Notes. Finally, filling 
his mouth with water, he discharges it like a small Niagara to- 
wards, perhaps, some lady acquaintance who may be seated at 
an adjoining table. It is then in order to thrust his fist into his 
mouth to remove relics of the feast which may have effected a 
lodgment amongst his back teeth; then, tying his napkin round 
the neck of his bottle and inserting acigar between his teeth, he 
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proceeds to stare the ladies out of countenance, more serious 
matters being disposed of. 

The Alameda, the Central Park of the city, isa pleasant lounge 
with abundance of seats and shade-trees, and broad drives where 
of an afternoon the inhabitants find delight in careering round by 
.the hour in closed hacks drawn by pairs of mules; certes, there 
is no accounting for taste. The menride their spirited little hor- 
ses, not contenting themselves with mere rapid progression, but 
practising their steeds in all manner of tricks, sudden halts, curves, 
and the like. A Mexican caballero mounted and in national cos- 
tume is a picturesque figure. His face shaded by the broad brim 
of a huge sombrero, adorned with silver bands, jewels, or tinsel ; 
his short jacket with silver buttons as large as dollars; his loose 
trousers slashed to display the white drawers, and braided or be- 
jewelled from waist to instep—these, with enormous jingling 
spurs, a sabre tucked under the left leg and a carbine, pro- 
duce a tout ensemble unique and worthy of an artist’s brush. 
Some of the more progressive inhabitants have adopted 
English saddles, but the majority employ the huge, unsightly 
silla of the country, which excited Mayne Reid’s contempt, and 
which nearly hides the poor little animal beneath. Around 
the Alameda and reaching well into the town are a number 
of pleasant orchards; these are surrounded by high walls and 
guarded by noisy watch-dogs, but the luxuriant vegetation 
shows itself above house and wall alike, the corn overtopping 
the peach-trees, and the pecan-trees attaining the altitude of a 
church-tower. <A well-kept fruit-garden at Saltillo, which with 
the house may often be purchased for comparatively a trifling 
sum, would bea pleasant, possibly a profitable, possession for one 
desirous of repose. The broad walks, the shaded seats, the foun- 
tains and cool swimming-baths, are most enticing, and the 
fruits of the temperate zone flourish to an extraordinary degree. 

The quince, or membrillo, is the characteristic fruit, and often 
weighs half a pound; it is made into adelicious preserve, which 
is retailed at the street-corners and resembles guava jelly. There 
are also apples and pears, but ordinarily the two are blended into 
a fruit called perone, produced by grafting the pear on to the 
apple, and the result isa large, crisp, juicy fruit, very sweet when 
ripe, and much valued in Monterey and other neighboring 
places of less elevation where the climate is inimical to its 
growth. Figs, grapes, and peaches also abound, and a quantity 
of walnuts and pecans are grown. The fruit is packed for car- 
riage in little open crates called guacoles, and made by tying 
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together sticks of the bamboo-like cane which grows near the 
streams, They hold about eighty pounds of fruit each, and are 
closed at the opening by portions of the pulpy leaf of the maguey. 
Plantations of this remarkable plant are found on the hills around 
the town, anda singular thing about it is that, though it produces 
such an abundance of juice, it thrives admirably in dry, rocky 
soil. On attaining maturity, at five or six years old, a large white 
flower appears ; this is removed and a hole dug into the centre of 
the plant with a rough iron spoon; the juice is now drawn off 
into a goat-skin bag by means of arude siphon, and for months 
several quarts are obtained two or three times daily. From it 
pulque, a light beer much drunk by the poorer classes, is made; 
it smells like putrid meat, but one soon grows accustomed 
to it. 

Mescal, the Mexican whiskey, is also distilled from this plant. 
The maguey when killed is still of value, for ixtle, a tough fibre 
superior to hemp for rope-making, is obtained from the leaves, 
and this is a leading article of commerce. One often sees trains 
of asses arriving from the country with loads of ixtle on their 
backs. These animals are the ordinary beasts of burden; they 
bear in loads of pine wood from the mountains for firing; they 
carry guacoles of fruit to market ; sometimes they are converted 
into foundations for movable haystacks, and, being completely 
hidden by the fodder, strange horses are sometimes driven 
almost wild by having to face a pile of corn-stalks moving 
along the street, apparently of its own accord. There are few 

- wagons, but two-wheeled carts with clumsy, lumbering wheels, 
drawn by oxen or half-starved bulls, transport cotton-bales, wine- 
casks, and other heavy merchandise. The different stage-lines 
are well served, and heavily-loaded Concord coaches, drawn by 
eight well-kept mules, attract as much attention as the Brighton 
coach in Piccadilly during the London season. But railway con- 
struction is being pushed in all directions; within a year Saltillo 
is to be connected with the capital by the iron road via San 
Luis Potosi, and the diligencia here, as elsewhere, will yield to 
the palace-car. 

There are no large animals in the country, and the mules are 
better than the horses. The cavalry chargers—ifsuch they can be 
termed—are ponies of less than fourteen hands high; the officers, 
however, are pretty well mounted. But the troops that I have 
seen area badly-drilled, slouching array, and on seeing them sneak 

along the streets, with heads poked forward and every one keep- 

ing his own step or shuffle, one does not wonder at the ease with 
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which the Americans disposed of them at the neighboring field 
of Buena Vista, or whenever they had occasion todoso. By 
the way, there are some old American earthworks on the heights 
to the south of the town where an action once took place. The 
Mexicans are very fond of soldiering, though one suspects some 
of them of being swashbucklers of the Ancient Pistol order. As 
before mentioned, their riding costume is not complete without 
sword and firearms, and the very lamplighters cannnot trim the 
oil-lamps in the streets without revolver and staff. One sees these 
and such like minor officials, engaged with trowel and mortar 
repairing public buildings, armed, as if fearing instant attack—re- 
minding one of the restorers of Jerusalem after the Captivity. 
The social status of officers is not very high, and an officer and a 
gentleman are not necessarily synonymous terms. On arriving 
in Mexico years ago the writer asked an old Irishman whether 
he could obtain a commission in the army. “Easily enough,” 
was the reply, “if you have friends of influence and can speak the 
language ; but I would not doso. Choose something respectable.” 
But is not an officer a gentleman here as elsewhere ?” was asked. 
“Well, perhaps so, sometimes; I was a colonel and on the staff in 
the palmy days of the army, but I couldn’t stand it, so gave it up 
and opened a little store.’’ But doubtless matters are greatly 
changed for the better in the army since those days. 

The men who have held the helm of state for some few years 
past have vigor enough to maintain order in the land; they have 
“invited’’ the various revolutionary chiefs, whose breath was 
anarchy and bloodshed, to the capital, where they draw their pay, 
live at ease, and are prevented from giving any further trouble. 
The country is being opened up by railways, immigration is in- 
vited, and when a new law is made it is in the right direction. 
But how absurd it is that one pays twice as much to send a letter 
to the next town as to send it to the State of Maine, U.S. A.! 
Customs dues are very preposterous. The people are poor, 
and there are hardly any efficient factories in the country, and 
this lovely system has the effect of keeping the houses even of 
the well-to-do classes in a condition of squalor. There is literally 
no variety in furniture. The rooms are surrounded by a quan- 
tity of chairs of native manufacture; they are rush-seated and 
the woodwork colored with a stain which if one chance to touch 
it with a wet hand will turn one as brown as the natives them- 
selves. So light and badly balanced are these seats that a touch 
will overturnthem. On the least pressure the little tables which 
occupy the corners of the apartment would follow the example of 
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the chairs. Somecoarse reed matting, or even a wretchedly made 
carpet, may by chance cover the floor of tile or earth, and an en- 
graving of Hidalgo and some rude religious prints will be found 
on the walls. This is a gentleman’s drawing-room, and its noble 
dimensions—for it is mostly large and lofty—make it appear still 
more forlorn and prison-like. 

In fact, these houses are often prisons, the occupants being vol- 
untarily incarcerated from fear of their neighbors and of air and 
sunlight. Windows are few, but these apertures, when there hap- 
pen to be any, are heavily barred, and that not without reason: 
the writer hasa lively recollection of awakening one morning, 
ina Mexican chamber not so safeguarded, to find clothes, money, 
everything gone, and himself reduced to a condition of evange- 
lical poverty such as even a Francis of Assisi might envy. In 
these darksome, chill cellars the Mexican lives “like an old bad- 
gerinhisearth ”’; and it is not etiquette for the women of the bet- 
ter classes to appear out of doors, except after sundown, when 
they venture forth like bats or night-hawks and join the lugubri- 
ous procession of vestals that glides around and around the plaza 
like ghosts in the moonlight. 

A Mexican town, with its long, deserted streets of adobe, or 
sun-dried earth, its flat roofs and drab hue, forcibly recalls the city 
on which Parsifal chanced in his quest of the Holy Grail, which, 
on a closer inspection, turned into earth and crumbled away. In 
fact, the Mexican house is the same that one finds in Egypt, Syria, 
and other Scriptural lands. There is much else suggestive of 
the East; the women drawing water at the fountain with loosely 
hanging robes, their heads wrapped in ashawl and the earthen 
pitcher dexterously poised on the hand; the peon wrapped in 
his blanket, which serves him as a bed at night; the flocks of 
goats, the army of half-starved curs that infests the streets, the 
rocky, barren hills with scrub and date palms—these and many 
more characteristics constantly recall Palestine and the Holy City. 
Such points of resemblance have led some to attribute an Eastern 
origin to the Aztec race; but surely this does not follow, for like 
conditions lead to like results in places utterly unconnected. Still, 
a person who has lived in the East finds it renewed in Mexico in 
many ways. Take trading customs, for instance. An American - 
or Englishman asks the price of his wares, and that is final; a 
Mexican, like an Arab, starts at double what he expects to ob- 
tain, and half an hour’s haggling follows. These Saltillo stores, 
by the way, are dreary, grewsome dens, and one pities the luckless 
wight condemned for his sins to spend seven days a week in their 
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darksome recesses. Through open doors the pedestrian catches 
a glimpse of shelves piled with a heterogeneous array of dry-goods, 
crockery, bottles, and odds and ends. One street is dedicated to 
the sartorial art, the sons of St. Crispin monopolize another, 
whilst a third is devoted to the manufacture of the huge pyra- 
midal headgear in which the Mexican’s soul delights. 

The hardware business and the more intricate walks of com. 
merce are in the hands of foreigners; but in simple industries 
it is hard to cope with the frugal Mexican, and as a proof of 
this the almond-eyed denizen of the Central Flowery Land de- 
clines the contest—not a Chinaman to be seen in the place. The 
attractive, gaily-dressed shop-window is unknown, but one or 
two enterprising tradesmen have gone so far as to place glass 
cases filled with samples of their goods in some of their door- 
ways; one such, in which ladies’ hats and revolvers, dress-im- 
provers and spurs, struggle for the mastery, may be cited, and 
the gaily-dressed wax doll which presides over the motley col- 
lection always commands an admiring crowd. 

The East again is suggested by the construction of society. 
One finds the wealthy land-owner, the aristocrat, the money- 
grabbing official; between these and the peon with his three 
bits a day for sole maintenance there is-no middle class. It is 
true the country is nominally a republic, and the people are flat- 
tered by their rulers into a firm belief in their freedom; one 
hears even educated natives compassionating the down-trod- 
den peoples of England, Italy, Belgium, who groan under a 
tyrannical monarchy. The fact is that, with the exception of 
Russia and perhaps Turkey, no European nation endures such a 
despotism as do these denizens of “the land of God and liberty.” 
A military dictator sometimes uses the country for his own per- 
sonal aggrandizement. A recent president entered on his term 
of office with nothing, and is now reputed to be worth fifty 
millions. The peon and the grandee of Mexico are the fellah 
and the pasha of Egypt. Take the duties on imported goods, for 
instance. The poor products of the country cost quite enough ; 
on these the lower orders subsist in a sort of way, but imported 
goods one purchases at three times their original price. It may 
be said that these are luxuries and superfluities. Are medicines 
luxuries? are nails? These latter cost the hardware merchant 
fifteen cents a pound by the time he has paid all the charges in 
which they involve him. It may be said that these are protec- 
tive dues imposed to foster native industries in their infancy. 
Why, there are no native industries but of the very crudest de- 
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scription; the people haven’t got it in them to turn out any but 
the crudest products; and let the foreign manufacturer attempt 
to establish works in the country, and see what encouragement 
the government will accord to him. The fact is, the higher of- 
ficials too often care nothing for the people or their welfare. 
Government is the game of grab; itis the petty states of the 
medizval Rhineland reproduced in modern times. But by grasp- 
ing at too much the custom-house often ends by getting no- 
thing; extortionate import dues mean a flourishing contraband 
trade, and there are several large houses at Laredo, Texas, the 
American port of entry, largely engaged in smuggling. They 
keep bales of goods packed in convenient hundred-pound cases, 
and when opportunity occurs these are conveyed to a suitable 
point on the Rio Grande, cautiously taken over the river, and, 
packed on the backs of asses, transported at night into the inte- 
rior by an armed escort which is often strong enough to repel 
interference on the part of the guards. 

But the officialsk—who might almost be called the licensed 
brigands—on the frontier are worse in many respects than the 
smugglers; to this any luckless traveller who has had his mails 
ransacked and made hay of at the frontier can testify. These 
officials play for their own hand. One has heard of a consign- 
ment of sardines being opened box by box to ascertain their con- 
tents, and a family with a young infant, for whose sustenance cans 
of preserved milk had been provided, was ruthlessly deprived 
of them all, even of one that was open and being used ; a hundred 
miles further on, the American railroad conductor (all the con- 
ductors, engineers, in fact all officials but porters and firemen, 
are foreigners) stopped the train at an American mining com- 
pany’s works and procured some milk for the child to keep it 
from starvation. As a consequence of this systematized selfish- 
ness which pervades Mexican society the utmost suspicion pre- 
vails; co-operation is impossible, and gratitude seems almost an 
unknown virtue. 

It is, then, no wonder that land on the east of the Rio Grande 
is worth ten times as much as on the other side of the river. 
The lands, of course, are identical in character; the governments 
alone differ. Consequently a number of Mexican land-owners 
desire absorption into the American Union, in order to give 
an augmented value to their property; and it is not impossible 
that some day these people may come cap in hand to Washing- 
ton, acknowledging their unfitness for rule, and asking that the 
tools may be taken by those who can use them. 
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A redeeming feature about this country are the names by 
which the early settlers have distinguished mountain, river, 
hacienda; twice out of three times it is the name of some saint 
or mystery of the faith, and, if not so, it is at least euphonious. 
On entering Texas from Louisiana you soon reach the Trinity 
River, then,the Brazos (Brazos de Dios, arm of the Lord), the 
Guadalupe, and San Antonio; what a contrast to the “stinking 
water,” “old woman,” “tin cup,” and similar designations by which 
our people distinguish creeks and streams in Colorado and 
Wyoming! However, the cemetery at Saltillo does not witness 
to much spirituality or belief in a future resurrection, as much 
as the pious dead deserve; it isa barren yard, without flower, 
turf, or tree; here and there huge, cumbrous masses of adobe 
distinguish the resting-place of some departed citizen, remorse- 
lessly crushing him beneath its unlovely bulk, and the bones 
of the commonalty are strewn around and disdainfully kicked 
aside by the passer-by. 

To sum up, there is ample room for improvement, but the 
Indian, baptized, devout, with a surface polish of civilization, 
is an advance on his progenitor of the age of Montezuma, 
when each township was annually assessed in its quota of youths 
and virgins to be offered in sacrifice to the national divinity. 
These considerations, however, do not concern the American 
health-seeker. The writer can conscientiously aver that during 
a lifetime’s experience of the four quarters. of the globe he has 
never chanced on so desirable a climate; it gives to life a new 
charm, renders existence a pleasure, and to many would mean a 
prolongation of life for many years. It is reached by way of St. 
Louis or New Orleans readily enough. You leave San. Anto- 
nio, Texas, about noon, and reach Laredo, on the frontier, in time 
for supper. Proceeding the next morning, you cross the turbid 
Rio Grande, passing through brushy solitudes devoted to graz- 
ing, but with little sign of life or activity. After a while the 
magnificent mountains of Nuevo Leon are reached, and through 
these the railroad threads its way. Near Lampazos is a remark- 
able freak of nature—the Mesa, a table-land fifteen hundred feet 
above the surrounding country and many miles inextent. The 
only approach to it is bya winding path along the side of the 
cliff ; this is closed at the top by a gate, and thus the large herds 
of cattle, horses, and hogs that graze on the summit are effectually 
prevented from escaping. It is the property of a Sefior Don 
Patricio Milmo, the magnate of the frontier. A poor Irish clerk 
in a store, he had the address to marry a governor’s daughter ; 
VOL, XLVI.—29 
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aptitude for affairsdid the rest, and his fortune was made. He 
has built a charming Gothic chapel on the Mesa, and made the 
place his summer residence. Before the confiscation of mon- 
astic property it belonged to the Carmelites, and their cloister 
still remains. Leaving this, signs of human habitation become 
more frequent, corn-fields implying the presence of streams, with- 
out which, for irrigation, cultivation is impossible., A Pennsyl- 
vanian mining company have a station near Villaldama, from 
which they ship the ore, brought by a tramway from their mine 
in the neighboring mountains, to Laredo, Texas, where it is 
melted, and these works give the railroad a great proportion 
of its trafic. The palm-trees now become a striking feature of 
the landscape, and very grotesque they appear with their gaunt, 
unshapely trunks. Monterey, the capital of the State of Nuevo 
Leon, is reached in the afternoon; it has a population of some 
40,000, and is surrounded by a wide extent of fertile country. 
From this to Saltillo is a distance of seventy-five miles, and there 
is an ascent of 3,000 feet. One winds in and out through marvellous 
mountain-passes, going through tunnels, crossing gorges, and 
making sharp turns, the train sometimes being curved into a 
bow. At sunset one reaches Saltillo, and is annoyed by the 
stupid custom-house regulation which insists on the re-inspection 
of all one’s baggage, examined some few hours before at Laredo. 
Bungling with one’s keys in the dark, and vainly endeavoring 
to restore order amongst one’s disarranged coats and shirts, so 
as to close the trunks again, is a dismal termination to the day’s 
journey ; but, after bumping ina wretched hack over the cobble- 
stones, one at length reaches Tomasichi’s hospitable roof. Discuss- 
ing a good supper, the traveller makes merry over his troubles, 
and in the cool, refreshing night hugs himself at his escape from 
Laredo, and blesses the lucky chance that has enabled him to 
evade the sultry days of midsummer. 
Saltillo, Mexico. C. E. Hopson. 
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PARSEEISM AND BUDDHISM. 


Many of the more intelligent class of unbelievers refer to the 
religions of the East, such as Confucianism, Brahmanism, Bud- 
dhism, Parseeism, and Mohammedanism, as being so nearly on the 
same plane with Christianity that it is impossible to accept it to 
the exclusion of their claims, Without considering here the 
numerous marks by which the Catholic and divine religion is 
separated from all systems and creeds merely human, we may 
arm ourselves against cavils of this kind by a glance at the real 
character of two of the most vaunted of the great Oriental cults; 
not, however, condemning them with the hastiness of ignorance, 
but rather taking them in their most favorable aspect. It must 
be premised that all of these systems embody portions of the 
primitive traditions of the race, and are so far true and similar to 
the Catholic religion ; but, onthe other hand, they have two great 
evils, apart from the crowning one of their very existence out- 
side the church’s pale: first, the divine traditions are only par- 
tially retained, and are often so distorted and corrupted as to be 
nearly unrecognizable; and, second, their special claims have lit- 
tle or no logical foundation, and utterly vanish under a rigid ap- 
plication of the laws of evidence. We have here to consider the 
latter of these characteristics, referring only incidentally to the 
doctrinal features of the religions whose bases we examine. 

Both of the names at the head of this article represent re- 
formed religions which branched off from the ancient Brahmani- 
cal stock centuries before the birth of Christ. Zoroaster, about 
twelve centuries B.C., revived a pure monotheism which admitted 
no rival to the one Supreme Deity, not even Ahriman, who is far 
from holding the conspicuous place which is given him in the 
dualistic theology falsely attributed to the Zoroastrian or Parsee 
religion. Buddha, seven hundred years later, founded an athe- 
istic philosophy which denied the reality of all things, admitting 
neither immortality nor a soul to be immortal, neither an actual 
universe nor a God to create it. So the devas, or gods of the 
Brahmans, became the divs, or demons of the Parsees, and with 
the Buddhists degenerated into mere legendary beings or gob- 
lins, treated with contempt and only carried about in puppet~ 
shows as servants to Buddha. 
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The religion of Zoroaster, which more than once threatened 
to overspread the globe, is now of small extent. About seven 
thousand of tne Parsees are to be found in the vicinity of Yezd, 
in their original country, Persia, but the principal part of 
them, now numbering only from one hundred to one hundred 
and filty thousand, inhabit Bombay and a few other places in 
India. ‘ The descendants of those who remained in Persia have 
gradually decreased in numbers and sunk in ignorance and 
poverty, though still preserving a reputation for honesty, chas- 
tity, industry, and obedience to law superior to that of the 
other Persians.’* The Parsees of India are considered a 
very superior people, and some of the wealthiest merchants of 
that country are numbered among them. Their religious tenets, 
too, are remarkably pure, and, contrary to popular notions, in- 
ciude neither dualism nor the worship of the elements. This, 
then, may be taken as one of the best of Asiatic religions; and, 
fortunately, we have at hand a means of acquiring a very accu- 
rate knowledge of it. In addition to the investigations of Eu- 
ropean scholars we have from the pen of Dadabhai Naaroji, an en- 
lightened Parsee of the priestly caste, two works, written some 
years ago while he was professor of Guzerati at the University 
College, London, and treating respectively of the manners and 
customsand of the religiun of his people. All their sacred books 
and all their prayers are composed inthe ancient Zend, and there 
is not, according to this unexceptionable authority, a single per- 
son among them, either priest or layman, who is able to read that 
language. “The whole religious education of a Parsee child 
consists in preparing by rote a certain number of prayers in Zend, 
without understanding a word of them; the knowledge of the 
-doctrines of their religion being left to be picked up from casual 
conversation.” Until about 1835 there was no book from which 
the doctrines of the Parsee religion could be gathered; but about 
that time a kind of a catechism was written in Guzerati, the popu- 
lar language, with the view, it is said, of counteracting the in- 
fluence of Christian missionaries. From this work we extract 


the following : 


“QO. What is our religion ? 

“A. Our religion is the worship of God. 

“OQ. Whence did we receive our religion ? 

“A. God's true prophet—the true Zurthost Ashantaman Anashirwan— 


brought the religion to us from God. 


“Q. What religion has our prophet brought us from God ? 
* American Cyclopedia, art. ‘‘ Guebres.” 
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“A. The disciples of our prophet have recorded in several books that re- 
ligion. Many of these books were destroyed during Alexander's conquest ; 
the remainder of the books were preserved with great care and respect 
by the Sassanian kings. Of these again the greater portion were destroyed 
at the Mohammedan conquest by Khalif Omar, so that we have now very 
few books remaining—viz., the Vandidad, the Yazashné, the Visparad, the 
Khardeh Avesta, the Vistasp Nusk, anda few Pehlevi books. Resting our 
faith upon these few books, we now remain devoted to our good Maz- 
diashna religion. We consider these books as heavenly books, because 
God sent the tidings of these books to us through the holy Zurthost.” 


It will be seen from this that the Parsee religion depends 
solely upon the interpretation of a few books, written in a lan- 
guage which is intelligible only to.a handful of European scholars 
—who have deciphered it, after incalculable labor, during the 
present century—deriving their authority from their presumed 
conformity to the teachings of Zurdosht, or Zoroaster, who, as 
Max Miiller observes, is considered, not a divine being nor even 
a son of God, but “simply a wise man, a prophet favored by God, 
and admitted into God’s immediate presence; but all this on his 
own showing only, and without any supernatural credentials, ex- 
cept some few miracles recorded of him in books of doubtful 
authority.” 

Buddhism, though originating in India, has in that country, 
as well as in China, Tartary, and elsewhere, been greatly cor- 
rupted, and, in the course of its long and, in India itself, unsuc- 
cessful struggle with Brahmanism and other cults, has been in 
some cases badly confused with them and impregnated with their 
doctrines. It must be judged, however, by its own proper ten- 
ets, and by its state in Thibet and Ceylon, the northern and south- 
ern centres of the pure and ancient teaching. We need not give 
any special consideration to the paradoxical nihilism of its meta- 
physics, and it is alsonecessary to. exclude the esoteric philoso- 
phy known to the initiated, which rests upon a different basis and 
has a significance too profound and an affiliation too startling 
for it to be here unmasked. Even as an exoteric religion Bud- 
dhism has a special interest, on account of its aggressive charac- 
ter, and the fact that numbers of highly intelligent Americans 
and Europeans have recently given in their adhesion to it. It 
is possible that it may spread to an alarming extent in the near 
future. 


“ Various agencies—among them conspicuously the wide circulation of 
Mr. Edwin Arnold’s beautiful poem, The Light of Asia—have created a 
sentiment in favor of Buddhistic philosophy which constantly gains 
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strength. It seems to commend itself especially to free-thinkers of every 
shade of opinion. Three French gentlemen of high position, who recently 
visited Ceylon and made public profession of Buddhism by taking the 
‘Three Refuges ’at Colombo and Galle temples, told the high-priest that the 
whole school of French Positivists were practically Buddhists and would not 
hesitate to follow the example set by themselves. And it is reported to 
the author [of Olcott’s Buddhist Catechism, whose preface we are quoting] 
by a Singhalese gentleman of high birth that the eminent Prof. Ernst 
Haeckel, in a conversation which occurred during his recent visit to 
Ceylon, told him that, so far as explained to him, the Buddhistic theory of 
_ the eternity of matter and force, and other particulars, were identical with 
the latest inductions of science.” Col. Olcott adds: “This good opinion 
of Buddhism must increase in strength among scientific men as its cor- 
ruptions are cleared away and the veritable teaching of the Lord Buddha 
is discovered.” 


Passing over the absurdity of speaking of the eternity of 
matter as an induction of science, and not stopping to recon- 
cile this with the Buddhist metaphysics, these extracts show that 
the main strength of the system is in its general agreement with 
the rationalistic schools of European thought, to whose soul- 
starved votaries it offers a means of satisfying their innate spirit- 
ual cravings without conforming their lives to an inflexible code 
of morals or bowing their intellects to the yoke of divine faith. 
There is, however, an absence of guarantees for its objective 
truth almost as complete as we have already noticed in the case 
of Parseeism. It is not said that any divine revelation was made 
to its founder; indeed, Buddhism knows no Supreme Being from 
whom to expect such a revelation. 

Let us appeal to the latest and most reliable authority, and 
see what this greatest of Oriental cults, which claims to number 
within its ranks considerably more than a third of the human 
race, has to say of its own origin. Such an authority we find 
in the publication quoted above, A Buddhist Catechism, accord- 
ing to the canon of the Southern Church, by Henry S. Olcott. 
This work “has been revised and criticised by a committee 
of ‘elders’ who are thoroughly orthodox Buddhists,” and its 
correctness is vouched for by H. Sumangala, “ High-Priest of 
the Sripada and Galle, and Principal of the Widyodaya Par- 
wina,” of Ceylon, and recommended by him for use in Buddhist 
schools. Up tothe spring of 1885, 17,000 copies of it in Singha- 
lese and 15,000 in Burmese have been. distributed through the 
Buddhist homes and schools of Ceylon and Burmah. It has 
also been translated into the French, German, Japanese, Siamese, 
Tamil, and other languages. Being written by a European con- 
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vert and intended largely for circulation in Christian countries, 
it would naturally contain the strongest possible presentation of 
the case. Referring to the first American, from the fourteenth 
Singhalese, edition, edited by Prof. Elliott Coues, one of the most 
learned and talented of American scientists, we find that Gau- 
tama, Prince Siddartha, the head of the Sakya tribe, after seeking 
unsuccessfully through the Brahmans, and afterwards by inde- - 
pendent experiments, to attain to a knowledge “of the causes 
of sorrow and the nature of man,” finally went one evening to 
the Bédhi or Asvattha tree. We then read: 


“QO. 48. What did he do there? A. He determined not to leave the spot 
until he attained the Buddhaship. 

“Q. 49. At what side of the tree did he seat himself? A. The side facing 
the east. 

“Q. 50. What did he obtain that night? A. The knowledge of his 
previous births, of the causes of re-birth, and of the way to extinguish de- 
sires. Just before the break of the next day his mind was entirely opened 
like the full-blown lotus-flower; the light of supreme knowledge, or the 
Four Truths, poured in upon him; he had become Buddha—the Enlight- 
ened, the All-knowing.” 


This is supplemented in questions 102 and 103 by the statement 
that the entire system of Buddhism came to his mind during this 
great meditation of forty-nine days under.the B6é tree. Now, 
there is in the whole book not a single word of evidence that 
Gautama Buddha’s experience was anything more than a delusion, 
and there seems to be actually no defence of the system possible, 
except on purely rational grounds as a body of philosophy, 
every element in which is to be accepted or rejected on its own 
merits. This is clearly stated in the Catechism, Q. 131: 


“ Are there any dogmas in Buddhism which we are required to accept 
on faith? A. No; we are earnestly enjoined to accept nothing whatever 
. on faith, whether it be written in books, handed down from our ancestors, 
or taught by the sages. Our Lord Buddha has said that we must not 
believe a thing said merely because it is said; nor traditions because they 
have been handed down from antiquity ; nor rumors, as such; nor writings 
by sages because sages wrote them; nor fancies, that we may suspect to 
have been inspired in us by adeva; nor from inferences drawn from some 
hap-hazard assumption we may have made; nor because of what seems an 
analogical necessity; nor on the mere authority of our teachers or masters. 
But we are to believe when the writing, doctrine, or saying is corroborated 
by reason and consciousness.” 


Of the sacred books, the Tripitikas, the answers to 
questions 94 and g7 show that, though they are revered 
“as containing all the parts of the Most Excellent Law, by the 
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knowing of which man can save himself [from the miseries of 
existence and oi re-births, Q. 64],” they are not considered to be 
inspired. 

The Four Truths referred to above are the summing-up of 
the whole system on its practical side. These are enumerated by 
Col. Olcott, but are more clearly stated by Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire in the following language: “1: Pain is the inevitable 
heritage of man in life; 2. The cause of pain arises from acts, 
activity, desires, passions, and faults; 3. Pain for man may cease 
forever through Nirvana; 4. The way toreach this final end of 
pain is that taught by Buddha.” The same author, who is the 
foremost of the scientific students of Buddhism, explains, on the 
authority of the sacred books and the modern priesthood, that 
“ Nirvana had for Buddha no other meaning than nothingness, 
from which man never returns because he no longer exists.” The 
way taught by Buddha consists in ‘“‘ complete conquest over and 
destruction of this eager thirst for life and pleasures, which 
cause sorrow” (Q. 61), and this conquest is attained by following 
certain prescribed rules of thought and conduct. The whole is 
based upon what looks very much like what the Lord Buddha 
calls a “ hap-hazard assumption ” of the transmigration of souls (or, 
less incorrectly, metempsychosis), which no Buddhist seems to 
dream of either questioning or attempting to prove, and which 
is unprovable on account of the admitted fact that there is ordi- 
narily not the slightest recollection of rhe events of any former 
passage through earth-life. 

One who stands within the temple of Catholic Truth, with its 
broad and mighty foundations under his feet, its beautiful and 
radiant domes above him, and the serene influence within his 
breast of the unspeakable Presence by which it is pervaded, will 
not fail in properly characterizing such a system, which teaches 
(Q. 128) “goodness without a God; a continued existence 
without what goes by the name of ‘soul’; happiness without an 
objective heaven; a method of salvation without any vicarious 
Saviour ; a redemption by one’s self as the redeemer, and with- 
out rites, prayers, penances, priests, or intercessory saints; and 
a summum bonum attainable in this life and in this world.” 

When we see on what slight grounds are built these mighty 
Babels of human pride, we realize how true is that bold assertion 
of Donoso Cortes that there has been established since the pre- 
varication of man, between the truth and human reason, 


“a lasting repugnance and an invincible repulsion. ... On the con- 
trary, between human reason and the absurd there is a secret affinity and 
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a Close relationship. Sin has: united them with the bond of indissoluble 
matrimony. The absurd triumphs over man precisely because it is devoid 
of all rights anterior and superior to human reason. Man accepts it pre- 
cisely because it comes naked; because, being devoid of rights, it has no 
pretensions. His will accepts it because it is the offspring of his under- 
standing, and his understanding takes delight in it because it is its own 
offspring, its own verbum, because it is a living testimony of its creative 
power. In the act of its creation man is like unto God and calls himself 
God. And if he be God, like unto God, in man’s estimation all else is no- 
thing. What matters it that the other be the God of truth, if he is himself 
the God of the absurd? At least he will be independent like God, he will 
be sovereign like God; by adoring his own production he will adore him- 
self; by magnifying it he will be the magnifier of himself,” 


MERWIN- MARIE SNELL. 





RONAIN ON HIS ISLAND. 


“‘ And putting tosea he sailed, and came after many days to an island, the which the birds 
had builded, bringing thereto leaves and mould through many centuries till that became solid 
land; and here he abode, beloved of the birds and loving them, even to an extreme old age.” 
—The Story of St. Ronain. 


THEREFORE fly south, my swallows, and some day 
’T wixt dawn and dusk ye will come certainly 
To a green island washed with silvery spray— 
Erin, the loveliest daughter of the sea. 
Tell her I pray for her on bended knee. 


In a mild vale of hers, one summer morning, 
Bathed in gray mists, I heard the thrushes sing, 
And far o’erhead the eagle screamed for scorning, 
Hearing, like me, the hunting-bugles ring 
That told the pastime of my lord the king. 


But I went onward, weaving my wild rhymes ; 
A blackbird on my shoulder trilled his mirth; 
A linnet on my hair rang out his chimes: 
I was the greatest lover of birds on earth, 
Even from the hour my mother gave me birth. 


I loved them, and they loved me—I, their brother. 
I talked with them and fathomed each bright mind, 
And heard the laughter of words they sang each other. 
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No wall of human ignorance rose to blind 
My heart to a.bird’s heart so merry and kind. 


But the king was my father. Nay, in truth, 
What should I do with kingship—I, so weak 

In body and heart from childhood that for ruth 
Of a dead bird the tears poured down my cheek, 
Or a slain stag, or hunted hare’s death-shriek ? 





Therefore I left my kingdom very gladly 
To Hugh, my brother—he was strong and tall— 
And stole away one dawn whose fires rose sadly, 
And reached at last that Abbey with gray wall 
Facing the sea, and sun at evenfall ; 


And found indeed abundant peace and rest: 
I left mine idle songs and,sang God's praise, 
And the cowl hid me from my father’s quest. 
There came a day, the last of stormy days, 
When sea and sky were all one orange blaze. 


I read mine Hours beside the turbulent ocean, 
When lo! a light-winged bark came drifting by, 

Laden, it seemed, with birds that in commotion 
Wheeled o’er it; with an eager, passionate cry 
They cried my name, I thought, to sea and sky. 








It touched the shore. I, with some impulse strange, 
Stepped through the waves, and so aboard, and heard 
The whispering of a wind that told a change; _ 
With the south’s breath the small boat rocked and stirred, 
And leaned, and swept the breakers white as curd. 


But I sat still and felt as one that slumbered, © 
And watched with sleep-sealed eyes the silver sails 
Flapping and filling ; then the birds unnumbered 
Sang with one voice—the larks and nightingales, 
And mine own birds that haunt the Irish vales. 


Down fell the dark as the shore slid from sight. 
We sailed afar and farther, and the moon 
Swung like a lily in the fields of night ; 
And the strange triumph of that joyful tune 
Swelled o’er the wind’s song and the sad waves’ croon. 
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So in a dawn we reached this happy island, 
At which the birds did toil through centuries, 
Bearing the clay for lowland and for highland 
In their small beaks, and leaves and bark of trees, 
Till there was solid earth in leaping seas. 


And here I bide. Our flowers are passing sweet, 
And the trees grow a woodland, and God sent 
A little purling stream below my feet; 
The south wind from some far warm continent 
. Brings spice, and balm, and many a wholesome scent, 


Yea, and the birds bring seeds of corn and cotton, 
And fruit hangs ruddy in the azure air. 

So I, by all the human world forgotten, 
Reign o'er my birds—a kingdom free from care. 
Last night a mermaid combed her golden hair 


And sang—but then my birds sing better far. 
When dawn was stealing rosy o’er the deep 

I watched the waning of the latest star, 
And the birds woke, as one from dreams will leap, 
And praised the Lord who kept them in their sleep. 


They chant his blesséd praise at morn and evening ; 
They take his laws from me and keep them well ; 
They plan small pleasures for my exile’s leavening, 
Placing an iris feather or bright shell 
Upon the narrow window of my cell. 


And I rejoice, and keep for treasures still 
My Crucifix and mine Hours, and take good cheer 
In my small subjects’ love that doth not chill. 
I am unspent, though beard and hair are sere, 
And centuries have gone by since I sailed here. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 
Whitehall, Clondalkin, Dublin. 
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THE COMING INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC CON- 
GRESS OF CATHOLICS. 


THIS congress was first announced to be held during the 
Easter Week of 1887. The meeting was postponed for various 
weighty reasons, and is now appointed for the week beginning 
April 8, 1888. The place of meeting is Paris. The project 
was proposed and approved at the Second Catholic Congress of 
Normandy, held at Rouen during the month of December, 
1886. A commission of organization was appointed, which is 
composed of fifty-two members, one-half of whom reside in 
Paris, which is their centre of operations. 

The specific end and object of this congress is to promote the 
development of science for the defence of the faith. Theology, 
in the strict sense of the word, is excluded from its circle of 
topics. Its direct scope is not Apologetics. It is intended to 
furnish materials and aids to those who professedly engage in the 
great work of Christian Apologetics, by directly laboring for 
the development of the various branches of science. It will 
occupy itself with the impulse and direction which ought to be 
given, at the present time, to the scientific researches of Catho- 
lics, and with the method to be followed in order to make these 
researches subservient to the Christian cause without sacrificing 
anything of the most frank orthodoxy or the most entire scien- 
tific sincerity. 

Natural Theology is included in the programme as a depart- 
ment of Rational Philosophy; and Biblical Science, so far as it 
is concerned with the relations of the Scriptures to the sciences 
and secular history, excluding all questions concerning the 
extent of their inspiration. 

The commission has invited Catholic scholars and scientists 
to prepare memoirs and reports, which, after being examined 
and approved, will be presented to the congress for discussion, 
but there will be no votes taken or decisions formulated on their 
respective topics. The principal object to be aimed at in these 
papers will be to determine the actual state of science, in respect 
to those questions which, by their relations to Christian faith, 
have a special interest for Catholics. The acts of the congress 
will be published, including such papers as may be selected, or 
abstracts of the same. In this way will gradually be collected 
an encyclopzdia which will be of the greatest value and interest. 
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The congress will include in its general object three principal 
classes of topics, each subdivided into five distinct sections. The 
following is the provisional arrangement formulated and pub- 
lished by the commission, subject to future alteration and im- 
provement: 


First CLass. 
Philosophical and Social Sciences. 





First Section, 
Second Section, 
Third Section, 
Fourth Section, 
Fifth Section, 


First Section, 
Second Section, 
Third Section, 
Fourth Section, 
Fifth Section, 


Theodicy. 

General Metaphysics and Cosmology. 
Psychology and Psycho-Physiology. 
Law. 

Political and Social Economy. 


SECOND CLASS. 
Exact and Natural Sciences. 


Mathematics, Mechanics, Astronomy. 
Physics and Chemistry. 

Zoblogy, Biology, and Physiology. 
Geology and Paleontology. 
Anthropology, Ethnography, Philology. 


THIRD CLASS. 
Historical Sciences. 
First Section, : . . . Biblical History (Old Testament) : its 
relations with results of Studies in 
Ancient Oriental History. 


Second Section, ‘ ° ‘ Beginnings of Christianity. 

Third Section, . 5 . History of the Church: its social influ- 
ence. 

Fourth Section, - . +. Comparative History of Religions. 

Fifth Section, ; ‘ “ - Christian Archzology. 


The commission has issued. what it calls a Questionary, con- 
taining a list of 184 questions under the foregoing heads, which 
are proposed for discussion, without, however, limiting writers 
of articles in their choice of topics. A mere perusal of these 
questions shows how extensive and comprehensive is the scope 
of the congress, and it is a pity that the space they would occupy, 
some eighteen pages, prevents our reprinting them entire. One 
‘thing is evident, that there is no disposition to blink difficult and 
disputed questions. On the contrary, these are the very matters 
which have been selected by preference, with a manifest de- 
termination to look them all boldly in the face, and to do the 
utmost to find a satisfactory solution by combined efforts of 
intellectual energy, learning, and science. One congress can do 
no more than make a beginning in such a vast work, which 
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would seem to be sufficient to employ all men of thought and 
research in all civilized nations to the end of the world. This 
will doubtless be the case, and the work still be left unfinished. 
‘Nevertheless, even one congress containing a few hundred mem- 
bers under the direction of a sufficient number of highly com- , 
petent leaders, dividing their labors and meeting at regular 
intervals for a series of years, may advance the allied causes of 
religion and science in a really substantial and useful manner. 
Some specimens of the proposed questions will give our 
readers a more precise understanding and an illustration of 
what has just been said of their general scope and character. 
Under the head of Theodicy there is proposed for examination 
the manner of treating the notion of God in the various mod- 
ern schools represented by Hegel, John Stuart Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, Darwin, Biichner, etc. Also, a criticism of the va- 
rious classes and modes of argument and proofs employed by 
theists and Christians. Among these are the arguments of 
St. Anselm, Descartes, Malebranche, Bossuet,and Kant. Also, 
the so-called antinomies of reason, respecting the ideas of sim- 
plicity and infinity, eternity and time, immensity and space, ac- 
tivity of first cause and second causes, divine foreknowledge 
and human liberty. Under the head of Metaphysics there are 
questions proposed concerning the relation of metaphysics to 
the interpretation of scientific facts, and the theories of Hegel, 
Spencer, Schopenhauer, Biichner, etc. Also, concerning the 
various interpretations and modifications of the philosophy of 
Aristotle, and the revival of this philosophy in the present 
period. Under the head of Psychology, one of the questions 
relates to the doctrine of evolution applied to the slow trans- 
formation of egoistic into altruistic inclinations, and the future 
disappearance of the former as an effect of social progress. 
Another relates to moral liberty or free-will and responsibility, 
the answers to ancient and modern objections, and the criticism 
of the views of Mill, Bain, Spencer, Taine, etc. Under the 
head of Juridical Sciences, from the fifty questions proposed, 
which cover a large part of the field of discussion, we select 
three: 1. Concerning institutions which, in the modern condi- 
tions of social order and industry, could assure to artisans and 
operatives moral and material advantages analogous to those 
which were procured for them by the medizval corporations. 
2. Concerning the relief of the poor, and charitable organiza- 
tions in great cities and industrial centres. 3. Concerning the 
different socialistic systems, such as mutualism, collectivism, 
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nationalization of the soil and mines, anarchism,’ and_ state-so- 
cialism. 

Under the head of Mathematics, Mechanics, and Astronomy 
we will give all the proposed questions: 1. On mathematics, 
considered as a branch of philosophy and a means of in- 
vestigation in the different parts of the domain of human 
knowledge. Its place, utility, the abuse which can be made of 
it. 2. The true signification of what are called incommensura- 
ble and imaginary quantities: their relations to reality. 3. Does 
mathematics give us any insight into the possibility of an actu- 
ally infinite quantity? 4. The non-Euclidian geometry: its real 
value ; practical consequences to be drawn from it. 5. Spaces 
of more than three dimensions. Do they present anything more 
than a system of purely algebraic relations? 6. Non-Euclidian 
mechanics. 7. The true notion of force. Can it be dispensed 
with in mechanics according to a recent tendency? Does it ad- 
mit of a generalization corresponding to that of acceleration 
(acceleration of a superior order)? 8. The character of the fun- 
damental principles of mechanics, and are these reducible to 
others more simple or general? g. Existence of absolute move- 
ment and rest. 10. Can it be demonstrated by mechanics, rely- 
ing so far as needful on the theorems of thermo-dynamics, that 
the world has had a beginning and must have a natural end ? 
11. Does the study of the distribution and properties of the 
diverse heavenly bodies, stars, masses, nebulz, indicate that the 
universe forms a whole having a common origin and de- 
velopment, or that it is a series of independent systems? 12. 
Does observation authorize any conclusion as to the limited or 
boundless extent of the universe? 13. What is to be thought 
of the different systems of cosmogony proposed by scientists? 
Distinguish that which seems to be made certain by scientific 
discoveries from that which is more or less hypothetical. 14. Or- 
gin of solar heat. Constitution of the sun and the planets. 15. 
Age and probable duration of the solar system, and particular- 
ly of the earth, according to astronomy. 16. Constitution of 
the inter-planetary and inter-stellar spaces. 17. Universal attrac- 
tion. What is matter of demonstration and what is hypotheti- 
cal in regard to it. Value of the different systems which have 
been devised for its explanation. 18. Probability that other stars 
besides the earth, particularly other bodies in the solar system, 
may be inhabited by beings having a constitution somewhat ana- 
logous to that of terrestrial organized beings. 

Under the head of Physics and Chemistry there are questions 
relating to conservation of force; luminiferous ether; the con- 
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tinuous or discrete constitution of matter; the nature of atoms 
whether extended or unextended; so-called simple bodies, whether 
really simple or composite. Under the head of Biology the prin- 
cipal questions proposed relate to the definition of life and its con- 
ditions, the differences between inorganicand organic substances, 
and between plants and animals. Origin of life and various hy- 
potheses concerning it. Components of human life. Origin of 
species. Transformism, evolution, natural selection and fixity of 
species, heredity, atavism, distribution of plants and animals in 
time and space. 

Under the head of Geology and Paleontology we transcribe 
all the questions literally: 1. Formulate the general conclusions 
which can be considered as properly belonging to science in re- 
spect to the succession of the geological periods. 2. Determine 
the present state of the controversy between the actualist or unt- 
formitarian school and the school which maintains a beginning 
very different from the actual order of things, as well as the ex- 
istence of a primitive period before the appearance of living beings. 
3. Indicate what seems to be the more probable opinion respecting 
the duration of periods. Discuss facts which tend to restrict the 
computations made by certain schools. 4. Define the lessons 
taught by paleontology regarding the renewal of vital forms and 
the variation of physical environments. 5. Determine the true 
significance of the deposits qualified as diluvian. 6. Furnish all 
the bibliographical indications concerning the relations of the geo- 
logical and paleontological sciences with the Holy Scripture. 

Under the head of Anthropology the following are some of the 
questions proposed: 1. The specific nature of man. The human 
kingdom, hominians, anthropoids, and pithecians. - 2. The origin 
of man. At what geological epoch did man appear on the earth ? 
What proofs have been produced of the existence of man during 
the tertiary epoch? 3. What is the geological date of the most 
ancient human fossils? 9. Which are the primitive human races? 
11: How was America peopled? Which are the most ancient 
populations of whom there are remaining traces? 12. The ori- 

_ginof language. Formation of the diverse languages. 

These specimens may suffice to give a general idea of the ex- 
tent and minuteness of the work laid out for the congress and its 
members. Thereare fifteen sections, each one of which is con- 
fided to the special direction of a delegate appointed by the com- 
mission. They will hold their separate sessions during the four 
working days of the congress, so that the time devoted to their 
labors in common will be equivalent to sixty days spent in hearing 
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and discussing the papers which will be presented, treating of 
the topics proposed or similar ones. Making the necessary al- 
lowance for the time which will be devoted to general business 
of the whole congress, and also for the reunion of several sections 
allowed by the regulations, it would seem that there might be 
from 100 to 150 such papers read and discussed. This is, how- 
ever, hazarded as a mere conjecture; and as the regulations pro- 
vide for more than sixty officials to be elected by ballot—a very 
injudicious provision, as it seems to us—it may turn out that a 
large portion of the rather short time of four days which has been 
assigned for the sessions of the congress will be used up in get- 
ting the machinery into working order. 

Each evening there will be a general assembly of the members, 
at which addresses will be delivered by orators chosen for that 
purpose by the commission, 

Something remains to be said respecting the quality and num- 
ber of the active co-operators in this excellent undertaking. 
Since the congress is international, adhesion to it and a share in 
its active labors are invited from all parts of the world. Natur- 
ally, as the project originated in France and as Paris is the centre 
of operations, the French element predominates for the present. 
In the report of the commission issued April 30, 1887, the num- 
ber of adherents registered is given as 237, 183 of whom are from 
France and Belgium, 14 from Italy, 12 from England, 11 from 
Spain, 15 from other countries. Much more account must be 
taken of quality than of quantity in such an affair as this, and of 
course the possibility and hope of successful achievement in such 
a high and arduous line of movement depend onthe real and even 
extraordinary competence of a few men in each of the separate 
branches of science, acting in union and harmony, and giving im-' 
pulse and direction to the labors of those who belong to the 
second rank. The names of those only who are members of the 
commission are published, and at this great distance the majority 
of these are necessarily unknown. Some of them, however, are 
known to us by reputation as men whose presence will give lus- 
tre to a scientific assembly. 

The president is Monsignor D’Hulst, Rector of the Catholic 
Institute of Paris, to whose exertions the hopeful progress which 
the enterprise has thus far made is chiefly due. The Abbé 
Duilhé de Saint-Projet, whose masterly work on the harmony 
of faith and science has been reviewed in this magazine, was 
equally zealous and active, until his removal from Paris to Tou 
louse, and is still acting, so far as his present position permits, as 
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a member of the commission. Five of Monsignor D’Hulst’s 
associates are members of the Institute of France—viz., M. 
Antoine d’Abbadie, M. Hermite, professors in the Faculty of 
Sciences of Paris, Admiral de Jonquiéres, M. de Wailly, and the 
Count Riant; and two others—viz., the Marquis de Nadaillac and 
M. Robiou—are correspondents of the same Institute. Among 
the’clerical members of the commission we find the names of the 
Abbé de Broglie, of MM. Martin, Vigouroux, Fouard, Hamard, 
F. de Smedt the Bollandist, Monsignor de Harlez, Monsignor 
Talamo, Prefect of the Roman: Seminary, and Monsignor Van 
Weddingen. Among the lay members are Dr. Ferrand, M. 
Claudio Jannet, M. Lapparent, the celebrated geologist, MM. 
Allard, Arcelin, and the Chevalier de Rossi. Besides these 
members, whose names are selected for special mention because 
they are the best known to the present writer, there are twenty- 
nine other professors in various faculties of respectable colleges 
or members of -scientific societies. Thirty-six out of fifty-two 
members are laymen, so far as appears bythe manner of their 
designation in the list. The only criterion which the writer of 
this article possesses for judging of the competence in matters 
of science and scholarship of the gentlemen engaged in pro- 
moting the congress, aside from the positions they occupy and 
their general reputation, is found in the books and published 
papers in periodicals of a high class, on scientific topics, which 
have emanated from the body of learned Catholics to which they 
belong. Judging by this criterion, we feel authorized to predict 
that the congress will not fail or come short through a lack of 
competence in its members. Besides the contributions actually 
presented at its sessions and afterwards published, the impulse 
and direction given by meeting and conversing together will 
doubtless produce a great effect on the instruction given to the 
studious youth and to more general audiences in class-rooms 
and lecture-halls. Another result will be reached by the multi- 
plication and improvement of works published on all the 
principal topics embraced in the vast programme of thie 
congress. 

It is most wisely provided that the entrance to two roads 
on.which there might be a temptation to dangerous deviation is 
carefully closed and barred. Discussion of dogma is absolutely 
forbidden; so also is discussion of politics. Of this last matter 
there is no need to speak. In respect to the other, the failure, 
and we may even say the mischievous effect, of the congress of 
Munich is a warning example. An effort was designed in that 
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congress, and was begun, although happily thwarted, to make 
innovations in theology on the line which Dr. Déllinger and his 
associates have since followed into open schism and _ heresy. 
Dogma belongs to the domain of the Councils of the Church. 
Private associations of theologians may with profit pursue 
studies in theology in common; but congresses, especially of a 
mixed composition, cannot profitably or safely enter upon this 
field. The queen of natural sciences is philosophy. Philosophy 
is subject to the supreme dominion of revealed theology, whose 
dogmas are interpreted and defined by the authority of the 
church, and protected by disciplinary enactments which extend 
beyond the strict limits of Catholic and divine faith and must be 
obeyed and respected. The ultimate object of Catholic savants 
must always be to promote, at least. indirectly, the cause of faith 
and religion, for the highest good of their fellow-men and the 
glory of God. In order to fulfil this purpose they must avoid 
making inroads upon consecrated ground. In view of this end, 
which is the chief object of the congress, three regulations have 
been made: 

1. “The congress is composed exclusively of Catholics.” 
2. “ The commission of organization shall exclude every memoir 
sustaining opinions contrary either to decisions of the Councils 
or the Holy See, or to the common and authorized theological 
doctrine, conformably to the rules prescribed by His Holiness 
Pius [X. in the brief Zuas Libenter, addressed to the Archbishop 
of Munich (December 21, 1863).”” 3. “‘ Memoirs treating of purely 
theological questions are absolutely excluded.” It may be diffi- 
cult to draw a precise line of exclusion, but there will be doubt- 
less enough of theological science and of good-will in the con- 
gress to determine practically all doubtful cases. 

The one and only way of successful effort in the line proposed 
by the congress is by the union of perfect, unreserved loyalty 
and obedience to the church, with an honest and courageous 
determination ‘to search for all facts and truths in the natural 
order which can be discovered and proved ; patiently enduring, 
meanwhile, such doubts and difficulties as cannot, for the present 
at least, be satisfactorily solved. 

Of course infidel and sceptical scientists will scout the notion 
of giving unreserved and absolute assent to supernatural and 
revealed truths, or even to the truths of the higher rational phi- 
losophy. Rationalists, in their turn, will disdain to subject their 
philosophy to divine revelation. Their attitude is inept and un- 
reasonable, and must. be calmly disregarded. They will deny 
that genuine and thorough science can be attained without an 
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unrestricted liberty of doubting, denying, and theorizing. Let 
them be surpassed and vanquished in all the domains which they 
claim for their own, and religion will always have conquered in 
all successively arising conflicts, when they are over. 

Probably some Catholics, devoted to various sciences and 
distinguished in them, will hold back from open co-operation 
through fear of compromising their scientific Credit in the world 
at large. And, again, there may be other Catholics, not only 
most respectable but even highly intelligent and learned in 
several branches of sacred science, who confound a number of 
human opinions which have floated down on .the stream of 
ancient tradition with Catholic and divinely revealed doctrine, 
and are afraid that these will be compromised and discredited. 
They are unbelievers in certain sciences, or strongly disposed to 
scepticism. Both these classes may, and of course, unless they 
change their minds, will, stand aloof. Let them serve the cause 
of science, or that of faith, in their own way to the best of their 
ability. There will be enough who will combine their energies 
on the genuinely religious and philosophical principle of St. An- 
selm as their motto and watchword, Fides guerens intellectum— 
Faith searching for understanding. 

Philosophy without faith is inadequate to the office of a 
teacher of mankind. The sciences which have to do with mat- 
ter cannot of themselves rise above its inferior and, apart from 
its relation to mind, ignoble sphere. “The physical sciences,” 
writes Cardinal Manning, “are the only sciences that men of 
culture will recognize as worthy of the name. But what are 
they? They are like the foundation-stones of an arch, upon 
which stone upon stone is laid; the piers rise until the arch be- 
gins to spring ; and the arch is not perfected in the beauty of its 
form and the solidity of its strength until the keystone is let in 
to tie it all together. What is the keystone of all knowledge ? 
It is theology, the science of God. When the natural sciences, 
physical and moral, are read in the light of God, they form one 
perfect whole. All is order and symmetry, and beauty and 
light. Such is the house that wisdom has built for herself.” * 

Faith certainly suffices for the spiritual good of those who 
possess and preserve it firmly. Theology suffices to give the 
highest wisdom to its diligent students, and is fully capable ot 
vindicating itself as not only founded on absolute verities which 
are objects of divine faith, but also as including within itself all 
the most evident or certain truths of natural reason. Yet, in 


erder to accomplish their complete work, faith and theology 
* Internal Working of the Holy Ghost, chap, xi. $ 3 
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need to avail themselves of the services of their handmaid phi- 
losophy and of all sciences and branches of human knowledge. 
This is especially necessary for carrying on the war against un- 
belief and every kind of error directly or indirectly opposed to 
faith and theology. 

At present heresy and rationalistic philosophy are not the 
most formidable antigonists to be encountered. The really 
dangerous foe is a form of unbelief which professes to be science.’ 
though it springs from and conducts to, by the avowal of its 
adepts, nescience ; is in principle agnostic, and leaves to the in- 
tellect nothing but a bewildered, despairing stare at the unknow- 
able. The dangerous importance of this enemy of all theism 
and all Christianity is to be measured, not by that which it really 
is, in itself, but by that which it appears to be in the apprehension 
of a multitude who are attracted or overawed by its pretensions. 
Unhappily, there are even many Catholics, having a tincture of 
education in scientific branches, but a very insufficient instruction 
in the grounds of their religion, who are in danger of being 
made by its influence to waver in their faith or to lose it 
altogether. For the sake both of those who are within and 
those who are without the pale of the church, it is incum- 
bent on her advdcates and defenders to repel this foe 
and to protect the easily-deluded multitude from its open 
and its insidious attacks. There is no real conflict be- 
tween faith and science. The apparent conflict is, we believe, 
only temporary. We are confident that science can and will be 
made subservient to the cause of faith and religion. The work 
of the proposed International Scientific Congress of Catholics 
is one well adapted to promote this most desirable result. 
Therefore we regard it as one of the most necessary and laudable 
undertakings in which the corps of learned men in the Catholic 
Church can engage. We desire and hope for it an auspicious 
beginning, a continued permanence, and a great success. We 
add in conclusion that the Holy Father has given it his approba- 
tion and blessing in a special brief, and has expressed the warm 
personal interest which he takes in the congress to Monsignor 
D'Hulst, in a private audience. 

Any one who wishes to receive the printed documents which 
have been issued, or any further information respecting the con- 
gress, should apply to the secretary of the commission at the 
address of Monsignor D'Hulst, Rue de Vaugirard, 74, Paris. The 
transmission of the report of the acts of the congress can be 
secured by sending ten francs to M. l’Abbé Pisani, treasurer, at 
the same address. AUGUSTINE F. HEwIT. 
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TALBOT is a large old town in one of the northern counties of 
England, a very old town indeed. The grand seigneurs who took 
their name from it, and called themselves Earls of Talbot and 
Knebb, were always getting mixed up with history, now leading 
revolutions and now reaching out a hand to steady a tottering 
throne. Before these Norman barons there had been Saxon 
thanes in the grim old castle, and before the Saxons Romans, 
who had left their mark on the place in the shape of sundry 
baths and a vast amphitheatre; this last was some distance out- 
side the town walls, which were also of Roman construction and 
were byilt as a protection against the Celts, who would come 
swooping down from their fastnesses to make raids on the cattle 
and stray belongings of their prosperous neighbors. 

For centuries after the Romans had disappeared the walls 
were kept up; at certain hours the gates of the town were 
closed, and sentries paced to and fro on the watch for enemies— 
for even in the most piping times of peace Talbot would have a 
neat little feud of its own going on. .The place stood more 
sieges than any other in the United Kingdom, but, in spite of the 
numerous sackings, plunderings, and free fights that have gone 
on in its streets, it still maintains a remarkably well-preserved 
appearance. In no other English town are there more beautiful 
half-timbered houses, more overhanging upper stories, or more 
curiously carved joists and beams. Traces of the old fortifica- 
tions are still to be seen in the broad bed of the moat which en- 
circles three sides of the town; the river forms a natural defence 
on the fourth. The moat, dry long ago, is now used by astute 
market gardeners, its sloping sides affording the best possible 
beds for early strawberries; on hot summer evenings the fra- 
grance of the fruit comes tantalizingly to the nostrils of the prom- 
enaders on the town wails. The broad road made on the walls is 
a favorite walk ; from it one gets a magnificent view across the 
green, undulating country to where the Welsh hills lie hazy and 
blue in the distance. 

There are many fine houses on the walls, lived in by the rich 
merchants and professional men who add to, and participate in, 
the city’s prosperity. Among the large houses there is a little 
one, so tiny that one wonders it has not been crushed out of ex- 
istence by those on either side of it. It is far older than its pom- 
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pous neighbors, and is an irregular red brick slip of a thing that is 
somehow suggestive of tight lacing. It looks as if all its shape had 
been squeezed out of it; it has a high-pitched roof that bulges in 
and out in the queerest manner, with a one-sided attic window 
in it, below which comes another window, a modern sash affair, 
and beneath it a dumpy little bow and a front door, to reach 
which one mounts a flight of steps all angles and corners. The 
house is called “ The Garden House,” and was probably once a 
pavilion in the grounds of a long-pulled-down mansion. At the 
time I am writing of it was occupied by the two Misses Tanner, 
and was as irrational inside as out. The front door opened on 
to a square half-yard of passage, then came more steps, with, im- 
mediately on the top of them, the parlor and kitchen doors, and 
beyond a break-neck staircase leading to Miss Tanner’s bedroom. 
Miss Sarah’s, smaller and more plainly furnished than her sis- 
ter’s, opened from it, and on the floor above was one more room, 
unused and seldom visited. 

Miss Tanner had gone out for her daily constitutional, and 
Miss Sarah was cleaning up the kitchen—an occupation which 
always took her an hour and a half after dinner—when she was 
startled by a violent ring at the bell. After trying to get a peep 
at the intruder from the scullery window, and failing, she took 
off her apron, pulled down her sleeves, and opened the door just 
as a second and more impatient peal rang through the house. A 
girl was standing on the step, who hardly waited for Miss 
Sarah’s invitation to walk in; she seemed to fill the little parlor, 
to dwarf everything in it, and to make its poor little ornaments 
look meaner than ever. She wasa very tall girl, with large, dark 
eyes and a quantity of fair hair rolled up under a big Gainsbor- 
ough hat—a very handsome girl, handsomely dressed in a long 
sealskin paletét and muff. 

“When will she be in?” she asked in answer to Miss Sarah's 
repeated remark that her sister was out. 

“ She always walks for an hour after dinner, and we have gen- 
erally finished by one; but to-day we were later because we had 
a beefsteak pudding, and that’s always so long cooking.” Miss 
Sarah, as she was wont to inform people, was not well educated 
like Miss Charlotte; her small domestic duties formed the ab- 
sorbing interest of her life, and she could rarely keep the details 
of the ménage out of her conversation. 

“It is half-past one now,” said the girl; ‘1 think I will wait. 
I’ve walked in from Gately and I’m tired.” And she settled her- 
self in the stiff arm-chair, from whose horse-hair back a woollen 
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antimacassar went sliding gaily on to the floor and lay there un- 
noticed by her. Miss Sarah eyed it timidly, longing to pick it 
up, but not daring to. With a little sigh, relative to her pots 
and pans, and many misgivings that the kitchen fire would sud- 
denly expire, she set herself to work to entertain her visitor. She 
was very much overawed by her, and wished fervently that her 
sister had been at home; she knew. howto talk, but Sarah could 
think of nothing to say to this elegant young lady. She was 
dying to slip away, if only for five minutes, and afraid that if she 
did so she would seem wanting in politeness, in which case what 
would Charlotte say? She was always so particular, and if 
Sarab ever made, as she expressed it, “a hole in her manners,” 
she was sure to be pretty sharply rebuked. 

By and bya slow, deliberate step was heard outside, and 
Sarah flew to open the door to her sister and to convey to her 
by much facial contortion and pantomime the fact of there being 
a visitor in the parlor, and her own supreme joy at being relieved 
from the task of entertainment. 

Dolores Fergusson was almost as great an anomaly as her 
name; her mother was Spanish, her father Scotch. Both parents 
died when she was an infant, and she was left to the care of her 
only near relative,a young uncle. To Macdonald Fergusson, 
then a subaltern in a marching regiment, she had been somewhat 
of atie and an encumbrance, but none the less a delight ; the good 
fellow had taken her straight to his heart and had spared her a 
large share of hisnarrow income. She had necessarily been away 
from him a great deal, for he would not allow her to follow the 
regiment; he placed her while still a child with a French family 
settled in Bonn, where she remained for many years, growing 
up somewhat of a cosmopolitan, speaking three languages equally 
well, with but few friends and none of them resident in England. 
It was the dream of Major Fergusson’s life to retire from his 
dreary barrack existence to a home of his own, with Dolores as 
housekeeper, and he was coming back from India to the realiza- 
tion of his hopes when a cruel bank failure swallowed up all his 
savings. There was nothing left for him but to remain in the 
army and rejoin his regiment in the Punjaub; and at the same 
time Dolores declared that she could and would earn her own 
living: she would teach, if Uncle Mac would only let her. After 
much hesitation Uncle Mac came round to her way of thinking 
that perhaps it would be better than staying on em pension at 
Bonn. With some difficulty a situation was found which he was 
willing for her to take, and to which he personally conducted her, 
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to assure himself that she would be comfortable and well cared 
for. After all, he could put by the money he would have other- 
wise allowed her, so that their term of separation would be the 
shorter; so, having settled her as far as possible to his satisfac- 
tion, he left England with a heavy heart. 

Gately Manor was a fine old place three miles out of Talbot, 
and the Bathursts, who lived there, were decidedly agreeable 
specimens of the genus “ county family.””. There were many grow- 
ing and half-grown daughters, for whom their mother was anx- 
igus to provide a companion and instructress with good manners 
and appearance. She saw Dolores in London, and fell in love 
with her on the spot. ‘ 

For five months everything was couleur de rose; then 
things began to go a little crookedly. Perhaps Mrs. Bathurst 
thought Miss Fergusson absorbed more than her fair share ofat- 
tention; perhaps she thought that, charming as it was, for many 
things, to have a handsome, amusing governess, yet where con- 
stant work and application to lessons was desirable, it might 
have been better had she been plainer; perhaps she found that 
instead of diminishing she had increased her own responsibility 
by adding one more headstrong girl to her team; or perhaps 
all these reasons combined and fretted her into losing her pa- 
tience one day. 

Dolores had been brought up in her mother’s faith, and, there 
being no Catholic church at Gately, she was in the habit of going 
to Talbot to Mass, walking in when the weather was fine, and 
being fetched after service. As the carriage had to go to the 
parish church of Gately for the other members of the household, 
it was often late in arriving at Talbot. Good little Miss Tanner, 
seeing Dolores pacing about one cold October day, ventured to 
ask her in—the Garden House was so close to the church they 
must see the carriage pass—and so an acquaintance sprang up, 
Dolores availing herself of this shelter every Sunday. She had 
never been in on a week-day before, however, and her sudden 
appearance flustered the sisters considerably. 

“O Miss Tanner !” she began as soon as the old lady was 
fairly in the parlor, “I don’t know what todo. I have come to 
you for advice. 1 have left Gately Manor and I have nowhere 
to go.” 

“Left Gately? Nowhere to go?” echoed the puzzled spin- 
ster. 

“Mrs. Bathurst and I had a difference of opinion this morn, 


ing ; she was extremely insolent to me, so of course I left.” 
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In the days of her youth, and indeed far into her middle age, 
Miss Tanner had been a governess herself, but not such a one as 
this; and she looked, half in disapproval, half in admiration, at 
the brilliant young creature who talked about her employer’s in- 
solence ! 

“ Yes,’’ continued Dolores ; “ Lasked for my lunch to be served 
in my own room and my boxes taken to the station, and I de- 
parted, I flatter myself, with a good deal of dignity. But the 
worst of it is, Miss Tanner, one cannot /ive on dignity, and | have 
only got a very little money. What do you think | had better 
do?” 

“You must take another situation, my dear, I suppose. But it 
isa pity you have quarrelled with Mrs. Bathurst, because perhaps 
she won't care to give you a reference now.” 

“Asif I should ask her!” flashed Dolores. “No, indeed! 
But, Miss Tanner, situations don’t grow in the hedgerows; | 
was two months before I found this one. What am I to do 
while I am looking about?” 

“ Why, goto your friends or relations, of course; and you had 
better apply to an agent.” 

“Miss Tanner,” said Dolores, rising and looking down im- 
pressively from her height of.five feet seven inches—“ Miss Tan- 
ner, | ave no friends, and | fave no relations except Uncle Mac; 
and I can’t go to him, for seven and sixpence won’t take one to 
the Punjaub, and that’s all I possess in the world!” 

“ But surely your salary—Mrs. Bathurst cannot avoid giving 
you that!” 

“Mrs. Bathurst gave it me all in advance ten days ago.” 

“ And what did you do with it?’’ ; 

“I bought my coat.” 

Miss Tanner was dumb. The improvidence which could spend 
its all upon sealskins was incomprehensible to her. If she had 
wasted her earnings in like manner she and Sarah would have 
been in the work-house now instead of enjoying a small annuity 
tenable on the life of the survivor and bought by her savings. 
Yet she had been a pretty girl once and had liked pretty clothes. 

“Of course,” went on Dolores, “my uncle, Major Fergusson, 
will send me some money directly he knows I want some, but it 
will be ages before I can get it. What must I do in the mean- 
while ? I can’t go to London, unless I walk; and I don’t know that 
that would do me any good. I suppose I must stay at a hotel 
in Talbot; how much do you think it would cost for a week 
or two at the Magpie ?”’ 
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Miss Tanner shook her head; her imagination could not 
carry her so far; the Magpie was to her mind a palatial place of 
entertainment chiefly affected by gilded youths who squandered 
fortunes on “the board of green cloth,” as she loved to call a 
billiard-table. 

“You had better consult Father Steele,” she said at last. 

“| have just come from him.” 

“ What did he say?” 

‘© Well, he said—he said— ” and Dolores blushed—*“ he said a 
good deal, but the upshot of it was that I ought not to go into 
rooms by myself, and that I had better come and ask you if you’ 
could suggest a plan. Dear Miss Tanner!’’ and her large eyes 
filled with tears, “ it isso dreadful to be alone in the world. And 
suppose Uncle Mac never gets my letter! I may starve to 
death!” 

“ Don’t cry, my dear, don’t cry! There, there, dry your eyes, 
and sit quietly here while | talk to my sister.” And soft-hearted 
Miss Tanner went off to hold a hurried consultation in a low, 
constrained voice with Sarah, whose flushing face and trembling 
hand would in a less interesting moment have betrayed her 
guilt; She had only just had time to scamper away from the key- 
hole and bend over the kitchen cupboard when her sister joined 
her. 

“ Don’t you think she might stay with us for a little while?” 
asked Miss Charlotte. 

Miss Sarah was scared stiff at the thought. “ That fine lady 
stay with us!” 

“Come to ¢hat,” said Miss Tanner, “one lady is no better than 
another, and I shall be glad of some one intellectual to talk to— 
for a change.” 

This little side-wipe subdued Miss Sarah. 

“ Very well,” she replied meekly. “1’d better puta bit of fire 
in the parlor, and there will be her sheets to air and the room to 
get ready. It isn’t much of a place for her, anyhow. Perhaps I 
had better go up-stairs myself?” 

“Certainly not; if any one is to be inconvenienced she must 
be the person,” returned Miss Charlotte grandly. But when later 
on her sister summoned her to an inspection of the guest-cham- 
ber, and she saw how barren and meagre it was, she concluded 
that perhaps, if Sarah didn’t mind, she Aad better give up her 
room; it was unnecessary for all the world to know the limited 
resources of the establishment. 

I am afraid Miss Sarah’s room, with its desert of scrubbed floor 
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and small oasis of Kidderminster carpet, its painted chest of draw- 
ers, its tiny toilet-table, and its bare walls—whose sole attempts 
at decoration consisted of some faded ferroty pes of hideously ugly 
people, one or two lace-paper pictures illustrative of highly mys- 
tical picty, and a china holy-water stoup—did not strike Dolores 
asa desirable abiding-place. She could not repress a little shiver 
when conducted to this apartment, or a mental comparison be- 
tween it and her comfortable one at Gately. - Again, when she 
sat down tosupper on baked potatoes and eggs (the latter added 
to the menu in her honor), her thoughts flew to the dinner that 
was being consumed /a éas, and she had a keenly accurate 
vision of the brilliantly lighted table, the blazing fire, the soft- 
footed servants, and above all the delicious smell of well-cooked 
game that was apt to pervade the manor-house from September 
to February. 

However, when one is young and hungry, one can eat baked 
potatoes with a relish and drink small beer with a thankful 
soul, ‘ 
There was no fault to be found with Miss Sarah’s bed; it was 
soft, springy, warm, and eminently all that a bed should be, and 
Dolores rolled over in it with glee when she heard eight o'clock 
chime and remembered that there was no need for her to turn 
out and see that sundry reluctant worshippers should be in time 
for family prayers. She slept for another hour or more, and it 
was past ten when she went down-stairs to find that her tea had 
been put on the hob to keep warm, that both sisters had been to 
Mass, and that their work for the day was half over. She was 
still taking her breakfast when she saw the Gately carriage drive 
by. For one moment she hoped it was coming to her with a 
message of peace, but it rolled on, and she persuaded herself 
that on no condition would she have taken in an olive-branch 
had one been proffered her. 

As a matter of fact, the brougham stopped at the presbytery, 
and Mrs, Bathurst, descending from it, asked for Father Steele. 
She was much distressed, she told him, at the manner in which 
Miss Fergusson had left her, she having in a way accepted the 
charge of her from her uncle, and never having treated her as an 
ordinary governess. Both she and Mr. Bathurst felt very anxious 
about her, and, badly as she had behaved, they could not rid 
themselves of a sense of responsibility, and they would prefer to 
overlook everything and take her back than feel that she was 
wandering round at a loose end. 

Father Steele’s report was reassuring. He told Mrs. Bathurst 
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that Dolores had come to him for advice, that he had recom- 
mended her to stay with some old lady parishioners of his until 
she was suited with another situation, and that at their house she 
would be quite safe and well looked after. What he did not tell her 
—for what, indeed, he did not know himself—was that Dolores was 
regarded by Miss Tanner as a visitor, not as a boarder. She had 
not been so frank with him concerning her money matters as she 
had been with her hostess, and he imagined that from the first 
there would be a business arrangement. 

The brougham took Mrs. Bathurst home in a very bad tem- 
per. She was a clever, good-hearted, capable creature, with a 
family to manage whose size and “‘contrariness” did not in the 
least prevent her undertaking to manage the affairs of alien 
households and individuals; the more she had to do for her 
fellow-creatures the better she was pleased, only she expected a 
certain amount of submission in return. As I have already said, 
she took a great liking to Dolores at the beginning of their 
acquaintance, but, with her usual sharp perception, she saw that 
the career of a governess was one for which that young person 
was pre-eminently unsuited ; she determined to keep her as long 
as possible at Gately and then provide her with a husband. Ere 
long the man presented himself—Mr. Arthur Hunt, a young 
lawyer in fairly good practice, who, to use a slang expression, 
“went down” before Miss Fergusson, and Mrs. Bathurst was 
delighted. Nothing could have been better; the girls were so 
fond of her, it would be delightful to have her settled near, and 
then when her uncle came home he could live in Talbot : there 
was a small house by the river, which would be just the thing 
for him, and Number Nine in the Crescent would admirably 
suit the young ménage. She arranged everything to her satis- 
faction, even to the details of the wedding, which should take 
place from her house, when suddenly her plans met with a 
check—a check as absurd as it was unexpected. Augustus, 
commonly called Gus, Bescobey, at one time in her Majesty’s 
Hundred and Ninety-fourth Royal Ulster Rifles, and now cap- 
tain in the West Stoneshire Militia, was not a man calculated in 
any degree to make Miss Fergusson happy, while she would 
simply drive him mad at the end of a month. 

To begin with, he was at least fifteen years her senior; then 
he was as energetic, methodical, and precise in his ways as she 
was indolent, careless, and happy-go-lucky in hers; he was good. 
looking, even handsome on a small scale, but would look ridi- 
culous by the side of her magnificent proportions; and then he 
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was the owner of a really fine place, one of the most compact 
properties about, and she, delightful as she was, was only—well, 
there were so many nice girls, members of old Stoneshire fam- 
ilies, that it would really not be right for Bescobey of Barrow 
Hall to marry a governess ! 

For as long as she possibly could Mrs. Bathurst persuaded 
herself that it was only a flirtation. Captain Bescobey had 
always been a worshipper at many shrines, but he must not. be 
allowed with his frivolous attentions to interfere with the serious 
designs of Mr. Arthur Hunt; and when Mr. Bathurst, slowest 
and most unobservant of men, remarked that ‘‘Gus and Miss 
Fergusson looked like business,” his wife felt it was time to 
interfere. 

Mr. Hunt, who had for some time come every Sunday to 
partake of the delightfully informal tea, which was a Sabbath 
institution at Gately, and had remained after tea to keep Miss 
Fergusson and the little ones company while the elders went to 
church, suddenly ceased his visits) No wonder! For three 
successive weeks he had found Gus Bescobey at the right hand 
of the tea-tray, helping Dolores with the cups and the urn, and 
staying afterwards to tell the children stories and prevent any 
one else from getting in a word! 

It was a Monday morning, and Mrs. Bathurst’s mind was in 
that peculiar state which is supposed to arise from the body 
having got out of bed the wrong side; her husband had not 
been happy in his remarks during the matutinal toilet, and 
before it was completed word came up from the dairy that 
Daisy, the best cow, was ill, and the veterinary must be sent 
for at once; to add to all, the children had a holiday. She had 
given her consent to this last night, but really it did seem 
absurd. It was the sixteenth of November, the feast of St. 
Gertrude, from whom it appeared Miss Fergusson took her 
second name, and in her foreign manner she was in the habit of 
keeping that day as her /é@e. When she mentioned this fact 
during tea, all the children had cried out to be let off lessons, 
and of course that ridiculous Gus had put in Azs oar, so there 
they would all be with nothing to do. 

Things had in nowise improved when at half-past eleven 
Mrs. Bathurst swept into the school-room and found Dolores 
before the fire with a novel. 

‘*How many holidays do you propose to have before Christ- 
mas, Miss Fergusson?” was the opening fire. 

Dolores smiled in a rather aggravating manner. 
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“I don’t think there are any more saints who imperatively 
demand recognition, Mrs. Bathurst.” 

“Tam glad of it. I think it is very absurd to keep the 
feast of St. Gertrude! Who ever heard of St. Gertrude be- 
fore, | wonder?” 

“T am sorry you disapprove of poor St. Gertrude. If you 
had said so last night, of course / should not have urged a 
holiday in her honor; but you seemed quite pleased.” 

“It is not agreeable to have to show as a spoil-sport before a 
lot of people, and Captain Bescobey was so persistent. Where 
did you get your roses?” This rather sharply, looking at a 
superb bouquet on the table. 

The girl flushed, and raised her eyebrows just a little, then 
said : 

“Captain Bescobey sent them to me. Would you like to see 
the note that accompanied them?” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Bathurst, not heeding this question, 
“that it is time you and Captain Bescobey stopped this nonsense. 
It isa very bad example for the girls. Of course, you are young, 
and | shut my eyes to a good deal on that account, but you go 
too far. If it was likely to end in anything serious | should be 
the last person to speak; but you must be aware that he is only 
trifling ; he is a notorious flirt, all Stoneshire knows that.” 

“The Stoneshire girls may have found him so. I don’t 
think,” said Dolores, rising and looking at herself complacently 
in the glass—“ I don’t think he is flirting with me.” 

“T don’t know.why you should take that superior tone over 
the Stoneshire girls; it is very absurd in your position. And itis 
evident to every one but you that he is amusing himself at your 
expense; and let me tell you that you are losing an excellent 
chance which a girl—I must repeat it—in your position has no 
right to throw away.” 

What terrible mistakes people are led into by an excess of 
zeal! 

“I suppose you mean to be kind, Mrs. Bathurst ; you only 
succeed in being impertinent.” Mrs. Bathurst gasped. ‘ Has 
it never occurred to you that J may be amusing myself with 
him?” 

No, this had never occurred tothe lady of Gately. It had 
not entered within the bounds of her imagination that a penniless 
governess, a girl from nowhere, could amuse herself with one of 
the best partis in the three counties. She was_ horrified. 
All the blood of all the landed gentry who went to make up her 
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ancestry revolted. Why, Alice, her own Alice, if she were a 
year or two older, would be glad to be mistress of Barrow; and 
here was this upstart minx— 

- Well, Mrs. Bathurst was hot-tempered, and she had a tongue 
not always easy to bridle. On this occasion she gave it full 
rein, and it must be owned that it mét its match in the “little 
member” of Miss Dolores Fergusson. The upshot of the dis- 
cussion we know. Just as the young lady was leaving the room 
she turned to fling this parting shaft: 

“[ might as well tell you that I had a letter from him 
this morning, with an offer of marriage in it, which Lam going 
now to answer and decline. Not even as Mrs. Bescobey would | 
settle in Stoneshire. What I have seen of your very provincial 
society inspires me with no desire to become a permanent mem- 
ber of it.” 

Dolores spent her first day at the Garden House in answer- 
ing advertisements from the Daily News, in writing letters, 
notably one to her only intimate friend in England,a Miss 
Colville, who lived with her parents in Kensington, and to whom 
she explained her embarrassing position; and in looking out of 
the window at the passers-by. When it grew too dark for this 
latter amusement, she and Miss Charlotte sat on either side the 
fire, the old lady dozing in her chair and the young one letting 
her thoughts roam over the events of the last forty-eight hours. 
She thought with a good deal of indignation of Mrs. Bathurst 
and her theory that she, ske, Dolores Fergusson, was not good 
enough for that little whipper-snapper, Augustus Bescobey ! 
To say that de had been trifling with her!—the sting was taken 
out of this suggestion, though, when she put her hand in her 
pocket and felt his letter. Such a characteristic letter; written 
on the very thickest, extra-double, superfine, hand-woven 
paper; emblazoned with crest and. coat-of-arms and “ Barrow 
Hall, Stoneshire” in the right-hand corner., There was 
nothing pompous in the epistle itself; it was manly, straightfor- 
ward, and humble in its tone, as though it were addressed to 
a queen, whereas her answer (sent while smarting from the lash 
of Mrs. Bathurst’s remarks) was brief, almost contemptuous, 
in its definite dismissal of his proposal. 

It was very quiet at the Garden House, oppressively quiet. 
Miss Charlotte still dozed by the fire, which was a very small 
one, with a little mound of carefully damped ashes on the top. 
Every third breath she drew came from her lungs with a 
whistling wheeze, which Dolores caught herself watching and 
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listening for, and which at last became so irritating that she felt 
she must get up and wake her. She wondered what Miss Sarah 
was doing, and she went softly from the room in search of her. 
Miss Sarah was in the kitchen; a pile of stockings, put aside 
since it had grown too dark to darn them, lay on the table by 
her, and the beads of the rosary were slipping one by one 
through her knotted, work-hardened fingers. 

“Why, Miss Sarah! I believe you were asleep, too,” said 
Dolores, by way of opening the conversation. 

Miss Sarah shook her head. 

“No, no, I wasn’t asleep. I was may be nodding a bit, but 
I wasn’t asleep. See,” she continued, holding up her chaplet in 
confirmation of what she said, “I had got to the seventh bead 
of the third Joyful Mystery.” 

“Well, your sister is asleep. I left her snoring.” 

“Charlotte often takes a nap about now. ‘Blindman’s 
holiday’ I call it.” 

“ And why don’t you?” 

“It is the only time I have to say my rosary. Charlotte says 
hers when she goes to bed, but I can’t keep my eyes open.” 

“What time do you get up?” 

“ Half-past five in summer; six in winter.” 

“Miss Sarah! whatever makes you rise at such unearthly 
hours?” 

“Charlotte goes to the half-past seven Mass, and it is as much 
as I can do to get back from the half-past six before she leaves 
the house.” 

“Why don’t you go together?” 

“That wouldn’t do at all. Who would get her breakfast, I 
wonder? She needs a cup of hot tea when she comes in, I can 
tell you. She is delicate, you know. Always has been.” 

Dolores looked at the square, sturdy little figure before her, 
which certainly had no appearance of delicacy. Still, the 
strongest folks are apt to feel shivery on raw winter mornings. 

Father Steele came in that evening and told them he had 
been called away suddenly to the further north of England, and 
might be absent some months. He gave Dolores, in return for a 
sketchy outline of the events that had led to her leaving Gately, 
some sound advice as to her future conduct, and he made her 
promise to remain where she was until she met with a satis 
factory situation. 

“And you are to refer the people to Mrs. Bathurst,” he said, 
“who will in turn see that they are all they should be; and you 
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are not to let any absurd pride prevent your doing this. In the 
meanwhile, learn all you can from your hostesses,here. I assure 
you there is much in them you might copy.” ' 

Dolores laughed. 

“ Aren’t they quaint?” she said. “The way Miss Sarah 
waits on Miss Charlotte amuses me.” 

“That’s all right. Miss Sarah likes giving attention, and 
Miss Tanner likes receiving it.” 

“ But you don't know to what an extent they carryit. They are 
like mistress and maid. Miss Tanner hasa silver fork and a dinner 
napkin, and Miss Sarah a three-pronged iron one and no serptette.” 

“That may be, but they are very like sisters in their un- 
selfish devotion to one another.” 

“Unselfish! Miss Tanner lets Miss Sarah do all the work.” 

“My dear child, as I told you before, that’s right enough: 
however, if you haven’t the sense to make things out for your- 
self, I will explain them, at the risk of being indiscreet. Miss 
Sarah is very independent, and she wouldn’t accept her daily 
bread, even from her sister, unless there was a distinct under- 
standing that she should earn it. She has no money of her own, 
and if she works for Charlotte now she is only repaying her the 
hundreds of acts of self-denial which had to be made before 
she could lay up enough money for both of them.” 

Several days went by without bringing any answers to the 
letters Dolores had despatched ; then came one from Miss Col- 
ville. They were all at Nice, it informed her, otherwise nothing 
would have given them greater pleasure than to have her stay 
with them for an indefinite period. Would she like to join them 
out there? This was of course impossible. a: 

Perhaps Dolores was not of a highly sensitive nature, per- 
haps it was only her youth made her careless; certain it is that, 
though she never intended to remain under an obligation to Miss 
Tanner, she never was at the pains to explain as much. She took 
it for granted that they understood that as soon as Uncle Mac 
sent her some money she would pay them. She would have said, 
had you asked her, that there was no need to discuss such things. 

It was very slow for her in Talbot, but, as she had nowhere 
else to go, she bore the slowness with philosophy and made 
herself very nice to the old ladies. She sang to them, read to 
them, and made them laugh. They had never had.so charming 
acompanion. Meantime no word came from the Punjaub. 

The days rolled themselves into weeks, the weeks into a 
month and more, and brought no news from Major Fergusson, no 
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prospect of a re-engagement. Dolores grew a little bored and 
dull, and the cramped housekeeping began to pall on her. She 
was sick of tea and toast, sick of baked potatoes and rice, tiny 
bits of meat and plain suet puddings. She grew to hate the lit- 
tle stews and ragoats, and longed for a cut from a leg of mutton 
or a generous sirloin, and it seemed to her also as if the food . 
grew scantier and of a more inferior sort. 

The darkest days of December had come round now, and it 
was very cold, yet the parlor fire was hardly ever lighted; they 
sat mostly in the kitchen; the two candles were reduced to one. 
Why didn’t Uncle Mac write? If anything had happened to 
him she would have heard from his colonel. If only Father 
Steele were at Talbot instead of staying always at Dartington! 
[f only she had some relations or some real friends! But she 
was a lonely girl! No one cared for her excepting Uncle Mac 
in India, and—well, she supposed Gus Bescobey cared for her, or 
he would not have wanted to marry her. When she came to 
think of it there was something very much alike in the char- 
acters of Captain Bescobey and Uncle Mac; both had that 
chivalrous way with women. 

Sometimes at night she would lie staring at the darkness and 
wondering what would have happened if she had not known 
Miss Tanner. Another girl, I think, would have cried herself 
to sleep, but she was not easily disturbed. She fad known 
Miss Tanner, and so it was all right. It was poky and horrid, 
but it must end soon, and she would turn over, and, going to 
sleep, dream that Uncle Mac had sent her a hundred pounds. 
and that there was turkey for dinner. 

But one day it happened that instead of turkey there was 
bread and cheese, and in the evening at supper there was no 
butter with the potatoes. Miss Tanner and Miss Sarah were 
cheerful and talked more than usual, but Dolores was put out. 
She felt that there was bad management somewhere, and I am 
afraid she showed her. annoyance ; the postman came with a loud 
knock, but he only brought a printed circular, and when the girl 
went slowly to the kitchen with it in her hand there was evident 
expectation and as evident disappointment on the sisters’ faces ; 
this again she felt called on to resent. After all, it was no busi- 
ness of theirs, and it was worrying to have them keep asking 
if she had heard from her uncle, and to see them exchange 
glances when she said no. Did they suppose he had deserted 
her? He had gone up into the hills or to some out-of-the-way 
place, of course. 
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She took her candle early that night and marched off to bed. 
Whether it was due to the lightness of her supper or the fact of 
her being rather anxious, | don’t know; perhaps both these 
causes kept her awake. She lay tossing from side to side, and 
at last determined to read. She crept softly down-stairs, intend- 
ing to slip into the parlor in search of a book, when a stray 
word from the kitchen arrested her attention. 

It was her own name she heard, uttered by Miss Sarah ina 
tone of commiseration. Then Charlotte said: 

“ Poor child! I’m afraid she’s gone hungry to bed. Well, she’s 
young, she will gotosleep ; but I do get so qualmish in the night.” 

“So doI; but what are we todo? Do you think she will 
ever have a letter?” 

Dolores crouched nearer the door, straining her ears to catch 
every word, and feeling as if they were discussing some one else ; 
it could not be her they were talking of as though she were 
some starving creature they had rescued from the streets ! 

“T don’t know; I don’t think so,” went on Charlotte. “It is 
very queer, however; the girl is a good girl enough,a little vain 
and lazy, perhaps, but right-minded, and we must just do the 
best for her we can. It seems as if she had been sent to us to 
take care of, and we can’t turn her out, a beautiful, friendless 
young creature like she is.” 

“ God forbid!” ejaculated Sarah. ‘“ But we shall have to tell 
her to-morrow that she must not mind if the food is rather plain 
and pinched; we can’t do more than we can, and we can’t run 
in debt even if we would. What was just enough for two must 
be tightly stretched to cover three.” 

“I wish we could have managed without telling her,” said 
Charlotte. “Iam sure she feels it enough already, though she 
never says a word; that’s pride, I suppose. What I don't like. 
is that we can’t make our usual little Christmas gifts this year. 
Some of them will think it very odd. There’s Mrs. Donovan; — 
she’s had something from us for so long now.” 

“She'll have to do without for once. Dolores wants it more 
than she does.” 

The girl’s beautiful head bowed very low. She—she was 
jm direr need than Mrs. Donovan, the Irish charwoman! 

“ There’s nothing we could do without for a little to make it 
up, is there?” asked Charlotte. 

“Nothing. Since you gave up your drop of beer at night—and 
I doubt if you ought to have done that—you are far from strong,” 
answered her sister. ‘‘ However,” she continued more cheer- 
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fully, “she may get a situation any time, and when we’re over 
Christmas it won’t be so hard; the days will be getting longer 
and warmer.” 

“Tt’s a far cry to the spring yet!” said Charlotte, “and ‘as 
the day lengthens, so the cold strengthens,’ you know. Let us 
go to bed, Sarah; you are a dreadful hand at sitting up lately.” 

“ The fact is, it is sodraughty in the attic I’m loath to leave 
the warm kitchen.” 

‘You'd better arrange to come down into my room; it’s too 
cold for you up there.” 

The girl, hearing them move, flew up-stairs to her room, and, 
creeping into bed, lay there trembling and shaking with misery. 

The morning after that night of horrid awakening and self- 
disenchantment found Dolores aching with mental growing- 
pains. It is not given to the souls of many people to develop as 
hers did in those few hours. Her eyes had been cruelly forced 
open, and she had been made to see herself and her relation to 
the two women whom she had been treating with a kind of con- 
descending good-nature, and whom she had vaguely intended to 
“pay when Uncle Mac wrote.” 

She came to breakfast pale and haggard, feeling as if every 
morsel would choke her, yet, in her new enlightenment, realizing 
how it would hurt them to let them know she had overheard 
what they had said and so would not eat. Afterwards she went 
out to a murky bureau in a back street, on whose wire blind 
were dingy gold letters setting forth that it was a registry office 
for all branches of employment. 

The clerk who took down her name and address told her to 
return in an hour’s time, and, when she did so, confronted her 
with a man whom she recognized as the owner of a pastry cook’s 
shop in the high street. This individual explained to her that 
he had the contract for the station refreshment-rooms, and’ that 
at Christmas, owing to the increased number of passengers, he 
was always obliged to take on extra hands. He was now in want 
of two or three what he called “stylish girls,” and he fancied 
she might suit. He was satisfied with her references, while she 
told him that all she needed was immediate employment. So 
the bargain was concluded then and there; all she stipulated for 
was that she might go to Wexford, the neighboring junction, 
instead of Talbot. Her duties were to begin in two days. 

Miss Tanner was terribly distressed when she heard of the 
. step Dolores had taken, but she saw that all remonstrance would 
be in vain. 
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It was hard work for a novice. She had to rise at five to 
catch the workman’s train, and, being a beginner, was given 
bottles and glasses to wash, sandwiches to cut, and the counters 
to dust. There were seven other girls, who all wore heavy 
fringes, and whose admirers were as numerous as their bangles. 
The manageress was the most objectionable, Dulores thought ; 
she was so fond of a form of amusement she called “ chaffin.” 
Then they were kept so late at night, and when she got to Tal- 
bot—for it was arranged she should continue to sleep at the 
Garden House—she had so far to walk through the dark, desert- 
ed streets; good little Miss Sarah always sat up for her and had 
a bowl of bread and milk on the hob. 

On Christmas Day she had a few hours’ holiday, but had to 
be at her post in the evening. 

“You look sadly tired, child,” said Miss Tanner, when she 
rose to fetch ber hat and cloak. 

“That she does,” said Sarah; “not fit to go to Wexford. 1 
wish I could take her place. I don’t see why I shouldn't. I 
could do anything she does as well, if not better. Let me go 
and say you aren't well.” 

The idea of homely, dowdy little Miss Sarah behind the buffet, 
accepting with as good a grace as possible the compliments of 
the commercial travellers and excursionists, was so irresistibly 
comic that Dolores burst out laughing. She could not stop her 
laughter, either, but went on giggling inanely till the mirth 
turned to tears, and, laying her head in Charlotte’s lap, she 
sobbed like a child,.and between her sobs she got out her con- 
fession of how she had listened, and how she knew now all they 
had done for her, and how abominably she had behaved. They 
soothed and kissed her, and she went off feeling happier than she 
had done for weeks. 

Boxing Day was rough and busy on the line, many special 
trains passing to and fro, and the handles of the beer-machines 
going all day long, with an incessant accompaniment of corks 
popping and a clamor for buns and hard-boiled eggs. 

It was very hot in the bar at night, the smoke from many 
pipes, the breath of many mortals, and much alcoholic vapor 
hanging in dense fumes above the glaring gaslight; the trains 
came in in quick succession, and no one seemed to have time to 
swallow his or her refreshment comfortably. 

Miss Gregg, the manageress, lost her temper and drove her 
assistants about with sharp words; there was a perpetual de- 
mand for change, and a supply utterly inadequate to meet it. 
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Dolores, feeling as though the whole thing was a hideous 
dream, ran hither and thither, bearing “ arf-and-arfs,” “B. and 
S.’s,” and cups of tea and coffee as expeditiously as she could, 
still drawing down on herself many rebukes and remarks of the 
“Now then, miss, look alive,” and “ Don’t ’urry yourself, but be 
quick, my dear” kind, some not always good-humored in. theit 
facetiousness. 

“One sherry to the gentleman over there, Miss Fergusson ; 
and move, please,” said Miss Gregg. 

Miss Fergusson moved and gave the gentleman his glass so 
awkwardly that she upset it and sent the contents over his 
ulster. It was an ulster of large checks and many capes; an 
ulster before which she stood stupidly transfixed, for it was 
worn by Captain Bescobey, and he was staring at her more 
stonily, if possible, than she at him. She saw only his face, and 
she never forgot how it looked to her; how white and hortor- 
stricken in the steaming atmosphere. She heard the roar and 
bustle going on around her, and above all she heard Miss Gregg 
scolding, and then she moved away into the room behind the 
bar, leaving that lady to replace the overturned sherry. The 
glass door of exit swung back violently, and the wine was left 
neglected on the counter till it was quietly absorbed by an 
astute bookmaker who had witnessed the whole affair. 

The December morning was dawning gray and cold, and the 
Angelus was ringing, when a man came round the corner on to 
the town walls—a little man, precise and trim in every detail 
of his dress, despite the unseasonable hour at which he must 
have made his toilet. He stamped his feet in their smart, small 
boot§, and he slapped his hands in huge ringwood gloves ofa 
startlingly loud and hideous pattern; he shrugged the capes of 
his horse-cloth coat up round his ears, and he muttered some: 
thing not complimentary to the weather, the while he kept his 
eyes fixed on the door of a red brick house until it opened and 
a girl came out. 

Then he darted across the road, and “ Dolores—Miss Fer- 
gusson,” he said, and there was a tone in that small man’s voice 
which brought the blood rushing to her cheek. Strange though 
it may seem, he had dwelt much in her mind lately, and had 
grown there until he had assumed heroic proportions. 

I am ashamed to say how much she had thought about him, 
how often she had read and reread his letter, and how bitterly 
She had repented her answer to it; and here let me add that 
though adversity, doubtless, had a hand in bringing this about, 
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it was not consideration for creature comforts made her take 
him, but the sentiment called “ true love.” 

There on the town walls, while the white mists rolled away 
from Severn’s banks and revealed the valley in its winter naked- 
ness, the old, old story was told, and the hearts of both sang 
with joy. It might have been a midsummer’s forenoon, so fine 
the day appeared as it broke beyond the Welsh hills. 

How came it, she wondered, that she had ever laughed at 
him? He was the noblest, most sympathetic, quick to under- 
stand of human beings. She found herself pouring all her 
troubles into his ear in the most unconstrained manner—she, 
who had always been reserved to him, whom she had considered 
typical of a certain dorné class. He appreciated it all; he was 
ready to laugh at what was laughable, and positively his eyes 
brimmed over when she told him of the sisters. 

ble had flown straight from seeing her to Mrs. Bathurst, and 
I fancy that lady heard some home-truths on the evils of inter- 
ference; but they made it up and were the best of friends after- 
wards, and he had resolved, he said, to try his luck once more. 

As to Wexford and the station, it could go—somewhere, and 
Miss Gregg with it. Not for one half-hour should she return 
there. When Miss Sarah opened the front door to shake the 
mat, she found two people standing there, who said they had 
come to breakfast. 

I think Mrs. Bathurst would have laughed—I am sure she 
would have laughed after the first shock—could she have seen 
Captain Bescobey, the august Captain Bescobey, seated at the 
little round kitchen table and enjoying himself immensely. 

The sisters were in a flutter of delight, and did their best to 
make the meal a festival. How good the bacon was, and how 
strong the tea! But somehow Dolores could not eat much, only 
she sat with happy eyes, and held her lover’s hand under the 
table, and smiled, and swallowed the big lump that kept coming 
in her throat. 

Later in the day Miss Sarah called her to the parlor, and there 
was Mrs. Bathurst, whosaid: “ You stupid girl! why didn’t you tell 
me?” and then held open her arms, but scolded a little all the time. 

As Mrs. Bescobey of Barrow, Dolores is an eminent success. 
She has recovered her good appetite and her fondness for fine 
clothes, She and her husband have the reputation of being the 
best-dressed couple in Stoneshire, and Father Steele says, with a 
laugh, that he always puts them ina front seat when the bishop 
comes, they are such a credit to his congregation, and cover a 
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multitude of poor people. “And that,” he generally adds, “in 
more ways than one.” 

If Mrs. Donovan went without her Christmas present, she 
got one at the New Year that made her open her eyes, and the 
Garden House took on such an air of luxury that its own mis- 
tresses hardly knew it. 

Major Fergusson only just got home in time for the wedding. 
He had been, as Dolores surmised, up in the hills with a detach- 
ment of the regiment. He lives in the small house by the river, 
and so one, at least, of Mrs. Bathurst’s plans has met with due 
fulfilment. AGNES POWER. 





METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART—COLLECTION 
OF CYPRIOTE SCULPTURE. 


SECOND PAPER. 


THE dates of the Cypriote excavations—the most important 
were mainly between 1865 and 1875—have been noted in an 
article published in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD for August. The 
way in which the New York Museum made its acquisition of the 
Cypriote collections has also been noticed in that paper. The 
related article of the month of November contains some general 
considerations as to the bearing of archzologic studies on general 
history, as to the influence of Greek archzology on modern 
taste and literature, and as to the very recent development of 
Oriental and Egyptian studies. The present paper is devoted 
to the Cypriote statuary in New York from this standpoint. 

The connections between Greek and Egyptian sculpture have 
been strenuously denied by authors of distinction as lately as 
1880. This is the date of the last edition of Overbeck’s History 
of Greek Sculpture, a much-quoted and highly respected author- 
ity (German, and not translated). The German authors have 
been much more accessible to the hypothesis of an Assyrian in- 
fluence on Greek art, apparently because the Assyrians had no 
sculpture to speak of, aside from reliefs. Hence to admit Assy- 
rian influence on Greek art does not include influence in sculp- 
ture, and this is the art on which the question between indepen- » 
dent origin and foreign derivation has so far principally turned. 
This antagonism of many German authorities to the theory of 
foreign influences on the origin of Greek sculpture is a result of 
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conservative devotion to the school of Winckelmann and of Ott- 
fried Miiller, as to which my last paper contains some notes. It 
may also be said that the theory of an Egyptian influence on 
early Greek sculpture, as advanced, without success, by certain 
German scholars in past years, was not supported by the eyi- 
dence of the works subsequently made known, and now that the 
proofs have come to hand the controversy is not easily aban- 
doned by those who have once entered it. The inability of 
European students to make personal observations of the Cyp- 
riote works in New York has also contributed to prolong the 
controversy. Photographs and drawings are a valuable assist- 
ance in extending acquaintance with a class of works already 
known, but it is not the habit of scholars to publish original 
theories based solely on illustrations of uninspected objects. 

Before taking up this question of the origins of Greek art it 
may be observed that the question affects equally the origins of 
our own art and civilization. Since the Greek culture developed 
there has been no other. By one channel or another, through 
the Roman and Byzantine empires, the Italian Renaissance, and 
the Greek revival of the eighteenth century, Greek forms and 
Greek taste, however disguised under foreign names and how- 
ever propagated by later nations, have ruled European civiliza- 
tion. Contrast with these forms and with this taste the Egyptian 
and the Oriental (Assyro-Chaldzan or Assyro-Babylonian), and 
we enter another world. A modern traveller must visit the East 
to realize the unity of the modern European nations. A scholar 
must study the Egyptians and Assyrians to realize that all 
European civilization has been Greek. 

In the extreme eastern basin of the Mediterranean lies the 
island of Cyprus, distant about fifty. miles from the coast of 
Syria and about the same distance from the coast of Asia Minor, 
in the angle where the shores of these two countries join. Cast 
the eye on a map showing the upper Euphrates, and observe that 
bend of the river by which it approaches the Syrian coast at the 
parallel of Cyprus, and it will appear how closely this island has 
been related in ancient times to the culture of the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley. But Syria itself was for centuries a provin- 
cial dependency of Egypt in civilization. The island of Cyprus 
owed its entry into history to Phoenician colonists from this 

Syrian coast, and had paid diréct tribute to Egypt as early as 
the eighteenth century B.c. 

Let us now observe the antiquity of the Assyro-Chaldean 
and Egyptian culture and its long dominance in Cyprus, at 
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the time when Greek colonies were first established there. The 
most extreme estimates of the antiquity of the Greek settle- 
ments in Cyprus must allow a precedence and preduration of at 
least one thousand years to the Assyro-Chaldean and Egyptian 
influences on the island. It is known that the Greek colonies did 
not rise to great prosperity or power until the eighth century B.C. 
When they did so rise to prosperity they were in a stronghold 
of Oriental and Egyptian influences, themselves the military 
masters and the money-making power. 

A fair parallel may be drawn between the ancient Greeks 
and the modern Japanese. These nations resemble one another 
in artistic capabilities, in capacity for ready assimilation of for- 
eign elements, and in the eagerness to learn from foreigners. 
Can we imagine the eager, alert, inquisitive, and prosperous 
Greek colonists of Cyprus to have been less open to foreign in- 
fluences than the modern Japanese have been? Certain centres 
in Japan have been most exposed to European influences and 
most affected by them, but do we not confidently predict the 
rapid extension of the Europeanizing movement throughout all 
the islands of Japan? Was it a different thing as between the 
Greeks of Cyprus and those of Rhodes and Crete, of the Agean 
Islands, of the shore of Asia Minor, and of the mother-country ? 
The art remains of Cyprus are the evidences of the influences 
in question, and it can be traced from them to the Greeks in gen- 
eral, just as the change in. the art of Japan to-day is the test of 
the European influence, and our only conclusive means of know- 
ing its popular extent. The Japanese Europeanizing ministers 
of state might be overthrown by a revolution, but the change in 
the national art proves that this revolution will not come. 

This relation of Cypriote art to Greek history becomes 
clearer when we realize the very late time in Greek history at 
which the perfection of its art was developed. The Greek 
States lost their liberties in the fourth century B.c. The Par- 
thenon and its related art in sculpture and design date only a 
century before this time. At the beginning of the fifth century 
B.C. Greek design was still as awkwardly archaic as the paint- 
ings by the father of Raphael. Italian art exhibits the same 
long period of incubation under foreign (Byzantine) influences 
of fully one thousand years; the same three centuries of inde- 
pendent national effort in various steps of archaic development, 
continuing till the time of the birth of Raphael; the same sudden 
flowering out of triumphant beauty, the same sudden collapse 
and decadence within a century. 
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Such a sketch of Greek history is offered by the Cypriote 
statues of the New York Museum, with its Greek priests and de- 
votees of Venus figuring in the disguise of Chaldzan robes or 
Egyptian head-dress and tunic, posing in Egyptian or Oriental 
style, but showing the independent national art striving to es- 
cape from its chrysalis. This then gradually struggles into exis- 
tence, culminates, and declines again. (I have noticed the large 
amount of Cypriote statuary of the Greco-Roman decadence 
in my August article.) 

A curious feature of the Cypriote Greek art has tended to 
obscure its significance as offering a series of progressive con- 
necting links in the development of the Greek art in general, its 
undeniable provincial character and technical inferiority. Hence 
an apparently obvious conclusion that the Cypriote art is a pro- 
vincial debasement, not a connecting link. Some writers, like M. 
Georges Perrot,* who are most emphatic in asserting foreign 
influences on early Greek art, ignore the archaic art of Cyprus 
as a progressive one. In this view the Greeks of Cyprus were 
orientalized to an extent which made them incapable of a pro- 
gressive activity or of progressive reaction on their western 
compatriots. C.T. Newton and Samuel Birch have taken the 
same view. 

The fact is this: From the opening of the fifth century 
B.c. Cypriote art is a debased Greek rather than a progressive 
archaic art. The Cypriote Greeks headed the Ionic revolt and 
they shared with the [Ionian cities its results, and to a still 
greater extent. They became vassals of Persia, and, worse, of 
the Phoenicians, who had been their worsted rivals in‘Cyprus for 
three centuries. Persia was an inland power, without a fleet, 
dependent on Phoenician galleys for its marine. Thus, under 
Persian rule, the Phoenicians were a favored nationality, and the 
home of the Ionic revolt was not a prosperous location for 
Oriental Greeks. It holds true of all the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor, whether protected from Persian ascendency or not, that 
their decadence set in when the fifth century began. The ninth, 
eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries were their periods of great- 
ness and activity. It was the triumph over Persia which woke 
the Greeks of the northern country, and especially of Athens, to 
deploy their intellectual and artistic forces. The same contest 
with Persia reduced the Oriental Greeks either to vassalage or 
to comparative insignificance. The centre of active force, of 
commercial prosperity, of great power, had passed from the 
* Histoire de l'Art dans [ Antiqutté. 
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Oriental Greeks to the mother-country. But to judge the 
Cypriote Greeks of the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries by 
those of the fifth, is to judge the Florentines of the fifteenth 
century by those of the seventeenth century. It is to judge 
Pisa of the thirteenth century by Pisa in the fifteenth century, 
or to judge Venice in the sixteenth century by Venice in the 
eighteenth century. All history proves that the local centres of 
activity move from one point to another. Decadence sets in for 
one when greatness begins elsewhere. The names are the 
same ; everything else has changed. So with the Roman Em- 
pire. Spain, Africa, Syria, and Dalmatia were successively the 
provinces in which the vital force of the empire lay, as the 
changing birth-places of its successive emperors show. These 
changes are evident when different nations are in question, but 
they are not always so clearly realized for different portions of a 
single country. To adduce one more instance, the greatness of 
the Aitolians and Acharnanians did not begin till Greek history 
was over. 

Thus it was with Cyprus. Its provincial archaic art in the 
seventh century had been, with one exception, perhaps the only 
school of stone sculpture in Greece at that time. In the sixth 
century this progress continued, but the more western Greeks 
began to outstrip it. In the fifth century force was lacking to 
complete the evolution of the Greek art in Cyprus. It fell back 
into the arms of Oriental lassitude, and experienced, as an out- 
lying distant province of a new centre of activity, tardy and 
reacting influences of the art it had helped to create and could 
not rival. Thus we find in later centuries of Cypriote art 
curious survivals of the old archaic period, just as a picturesque 
peasant’s costume survives in the Black Forest when it has dis- 
appeared in Baden-Baden. 

To come back for a moment to the time of Cypriote Greek 
activity, and the reasons why its importance has been under- 
rated. These reasons are connected with the existence of 
Phoenician influences on the Greeks at many other points as well 
asin Cyprus. A valuable quality in historic researches is com- 
mon sense ; but this common sense has not always been applied 
to the problem of Phoenician influences on early Greek history. 
Historians find what they look for, if their intentions are just. 
Historians who have not looked to Cyprus asa point of evo- 
lution for Greek art have not found this evolution there, because 
they were not in search of the evidence. They have preferred 
to chase the Phoenicians all over the Mediterranean basin for 
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evidences of their influence on the Greeks. Certain it is that 
the Phoenicians had once colonized all the Greek shores and 
islands, and from this point of view it does not appear why 
Phoenician influences in one place should rate more highly than 
Phoenician influence in another. But common-sense consider- 
ations make the unique importance of Cyprus quite clear. It 
makes a diff-rence as to influences whether or not you are ready 
to receive them. The Greeks could not or did not acquire the 
alphabet and facility in the fine arts at one and the same time. 
It makes a difference whether a child is five years old or fifteen, 
as to the results of certain kinds of schooling. Let us now 
remember that the Phoenicians had been expelled from all their 
numerous settlements around the shores and on the islands of 
Greece by the eighth century B.C., retaining posts only in 
Melos, Rhodes, Cyprus, and a few other points, and that the later 
Greek art did not begin to develop till after this time. Then 
the problem narrows down to a few places like Melos and 
Rhodes in the estimate of the comparative importance of 
Cyprus. We have next to consider that it makes a difference 
whether you go to visit people, or whether they come to visit 
you. Greek colonies in a foreign country are subjected to a 
stronger influence than is exercised by foreign colonists in a 
Greek country. It is a question of bulk, of numbers, and of 
atmosphere. Above all, the Phoenicians were traders. They 
pushed their wares and not their civilization. When the Greeks 
came to this civilization, it did more for them than when it 
came to them. In this presentation of the case we come back 
finally to the geographical starting-point. Assyro-Chaldzan 
and Egyptian influences were stronger in Cyprus than in any 
other Mediterranean province excepting Syria, because the island 
was so much nearer to them. Add that there were no Greek 
colonies in Syria till the times of Alexander the Great (which 
was the end of the evolution of Greek history and Greek art), 
and the importance of Cyprus becomes clear. 

Only one other spot can vie with, or claim precedence over, 
Cyprus for epoch-making influence in early Greek history, and 
this spot I have so far left unconsidered for apparent reasons. 
To explain the less is, in this case, to explain the greater. On 
the principles laid down it is clear that the Greek colonies in the 
Delta of the Nile must have been the most important of all, 
and the recent excavations on the site of the Greek colony of 
Naucratis in the Nile Delta have abundantly demonstrated this 
fact. Much ofthe Cypriote art is in fact Naucratic Greek, The 
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Egyptian types of the New York Museum—those with the broad 
shoulders, narrow hips, head-dress falling on the back of the neck, 
and tunic about the loins—are undoubtedly products of a school 
of art which had its centre in the Greek colonies of the Delta, 
and which influenced a style in Rhodes which has been called 
Cypriote because it is like it. Both, in reality, are Naucratic. 
The Chinese exclusiveness of the Egyptians is renowned, and 
their hatred of foreigners did not except the Greeks. The 
colonies of the Delta owe their existence to the necessities of the 
Egyptian monarchy in its death-struggle to retain its failing 
moral forces, and the threatening attacks of foreign powers has- 
tening to seize the spoil of the moribund nationality.. Descend- 
ants of the XXIst dynasty (of Theban priests) had taken refuge in 
Ethiopia, which had long been a province of Egyptian govern. 
ment and civilization. Under their subsequent ascendency the 
Ethiopian province came to be the ruler or threatening superior 
of Egypt itself. Against this Ethiopian ascendency a series of 
kings in the Delta (mainly of Sais) made good their position by 
the assistance of Greek mercenaries. In the sixth century these 
came to be the main military force ofthe XXVIth dynasty. The 
Greeks were already established on the Canopic (eastern) branch 
of the Nile in the eighth century. The Egyptians themselves 
detested the army which they could not dispense with. Not so 
the Egyptian kings. These favored the Greeks in all possible 
ways and courted by gifts the favor of the Greek states. King 
Amasis, of the XXVIth dynasty, owed his power as an usurper 
tothe anti-Greek Egyptian party, and so far apparently yielded 
to.its pressure as to fix upon Naucratis as the single port of en- 
try at which Greek ships might trade. Other colonial sites 
were. thus abandoned for this one, but as individuals the 
Greeks continued to be spread through the country in large 
numbers. The names scratched by the Greek mercenaries on the 
colossal statues of Ipsambul and on the walls of the temple of 
Abydos still testify to this interesting contact of the then new 
world with the then world which was-old. Amasis, by the 
establishment of the Greeks at Naucratis, did himself a double 
favor. The anti-Greek party was propitiated for the moment, 
and the Greeks were placed within easy call for the suppression 
of possible revolts of the same party in Memphis. The import- 
ance of Naucratis lasted till the Persian conquest of Egypt; about 
523 B.C. The friendly relations established were not then for- 
gotten. Throughout the existence of the Persian Empire the 
Greeks are found in alliance with the Egyptian revolts and 
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assistants in the temporary periods of independence. The con- 
quest of Alexander was welcome to Egypt, and the rule of the 
Ptolemies not distasteful to them. The excavations of Naucratis 
in 1885 and 1886 have revealed a Greco-Egyptian art which will 
ultimately have great weight in the demonstration of a pro- 
gressive character in the archaic Greek styles of Cyprus. The 
Boston Museum, as joint subscriber to the Egypt Exploration 
fund, has secured a small but valuable collection from these ex- 
cavations. 


II. 


: Some few specific hints on the statues of the New York Mu- 
seum may be of value. Their material is a soft limestone, an 
easily worked but also easily defaced material, which would not 
attract sculptors of distinction, Although marble is not found 
in Cyprus, it was no doubt imported and frequently employed 
by the better class of sculptors. Such marble statues have gen- 
erally shared the fate of ancient marbles throughout the Turkish 
‘territories—destruction in the lime-kilns of later date. In the 
case of the New York statues it is the cheapness and worthless- 
‘ness of the material which have proved their salvation. 

As regards the subjects, these are generally portraits of tem- 
ple devotees. The worshipper left his statue as a memorial of 
his visit and of his devotion to the shrine. A small offering is 
sometimes held in the hand, a cake or a fruit. A dove is also 
‘frequently represented as the offering. Many of the statues 
come from a temple at Athienau which was built after the Ori- 
ental fashion, still common in Syria, with sun-dried mud bricks. 
These crumbled in over the statues after the destruction of the 
temple, and formed a protecting cover. The appearance of the 
statues makes it probable that the temple was destroyed by 
Christians at the time when the pagan worship was declared ille- 
gal by Theodosius the Great. .The statues were doubtless 
broken to pieces or mutilated at this time. Very little has been 
done in the way of repairs, and probably nothing that would be 
considered objectionable could be found in the present condition 
of repaired or restored statues. Of restorations, properly so- 
called, by which the supplying of an attribute or of a limb in 
some conjectural pose would be understood, there is really no- 
thing. Noses are a debatable ground between repairs and resto- 
rations. It has been a common practice to restore them in Eu- 
rope, and it does not appear that anything open to censure has 
been done here in this line. 
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As regards the dates of the pieces, it is clear, from what has 
been said, that they cover a period of not less than eleven hun- 
dred years. The latest statues cannot be much earlier than the 
time of Theodosius the Great, judged by the laws which control 
the relation between date and style, and making all allowances 
for inferior work in the provinces during the late Roman pe- 
riod. The latest statues thus belong to the fourth century A.D., 
and there are many of the second and third centuries A.D. 
Thesé statues are no better and they are sometimes worse than 
the average provincial work of their time, which was all very 
poor. Even in the Roman capital, ancient stone sculpture later 
than the middle of the second century A.D. is very inferior. 
Notwithstanding their inferior quality and material, this class of 
Cypriote statues in the New York Museum may boast an inte- 
rest which makes them quite unique. They are the only ones in 
the world of museums which relate by an unbroken series to the 
earlier periods of ancient sculpture. This continuity of illus- 
tration for a series of works of provincial art is made pecu- 
liarly interesting by the unique position in art history which 
may be asserted for the Greco- Asiatic and Greco-Egyptian works 
already noticed. I have already explained the curious set-back 
in Cypriote art-history which crippled its development in the 
period of Phidias, and which admitted the continuance of an 
archaic and orientalizing aspect in works of a later date. The 
finest large ‘statue of good Greek style is probably later than 
the times of Alexander. Some of the heads of good Greek 
style, in the large upright cases near the entrance of the Mu- 
seum, indicate a period before Alexander, but it is not likely 
that Cyprus recovered from the detrimental influence of its Per- 
sian ascendency before the fourth century B.C. 

As regards the dates of the earliest statues, I have not ven- 
tured to speak of anything as being earlier than the seventh 
century B.c. It is clear, however, that possibly some of the 
Statues may be of a much earlier time. In the matter of dates 
it-may serve to fix other and related pieces by noting the 
colossal Hercules (No. 19) as being of the seventh century or © 
probably not later than 600 Bc. The colossal “ Priest of 
Venus” (No. 23)—possibly an important devotee—holding the 
dove, cannot be much later. More important than the actual 
antiquity of the earliest pieces, whatever it may be, is the fact 
that they represent types which had existed in Chaldea and 
Egypt for some thousands of years before the earliest date 
mentioned. 

VOL. XLV1,—32 
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A peculiar interest of the earlier Cypriote statues is the fact 
that they are portraits. Portraiture was mainly ignored by the 
developed Greek art and is not otherwise known in its archaic 
period. Egyptian portraits are remarkably vigorous in the 
earliest known stone sculpture (over 3000 B.c.), but in later 
Egyptian art they are frequently of a conventional and typifying 
character. The Assyrian portrait statues are rare and not 
especially realistic. Hence this collection of portraits on the 
border-land between two styles of art which did not afféct this 
striking realism is very interesting. 

Comparisons of the Cypriote works in New York with those 
in London and Paris are very much in favor of the former. 
The London and Paris collections are quite well off in that 
peculiar class of works which just precedes the Greek art 
proper, with the sharp-nosed, semi-smiling, and not very re- 
assuring faces, but they have little or nothing of the long-robed 
Assyro-Chaldzan class or of the more purely Egyptian types. 
The colossal Hercules and the colossal Priest with the Dove are 
absolutely unique pieces, as regards parallel statues abroad and 
as regards their peculiar significance in explaining the dawn of 
Greek art. The London and Paris collections are also poorly 
off in examples of the later Greek and Roman art of Cyprus. 
These deficiencies of foreign collections, both in the earliest and 
in the latest types of the New York Cypriote stone statues, bear 
out the internal evidence of the series itself—that it came largely 
from some one place and was formed under peculiar circum- 
stances. These peculiar circumstances were those of a temple 
collection. From year to year and from century to century the 
devotees of the temple recorded their presence there. In the 
preservation of these statues the temple became a shrine of 
history as well as of worship. The rise and fall of nations, the 
changes of the great dynastic ascendencies, the incubation, 
development, culmination, decline, and death of ancient art and 
ancient history, are all recorded there. The constant and essen- 
tial unity of a population and of a worship which lived through 
thousands of years are as astounding as the changes it witnessed 
and the revolutions it lived through. Here we learn what the 
words Roman and Greek mean, how much and how little they 
cover—the immensity of the facts and the weakness of the 
human mind which strives to face them with the catch-words of 
“history. ; Wm. H. Goopvear. 
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I AM astonished to find a writer in one of the Catholic jour- 
nals of New York City condemning the practice of street- 
preaching, and both showing indifference to, and counselling 
inaction in, the apostolic work of converting non-Catholics. Can 
he have forgotten that the chief mission of the church is to 
make known the true faith of Christ to all men—to preach his 
divine Gospel to every creature? Where would the Catholic 
Church be to-day but for the conversion, by preaching, of those 
who were either strangers or enemies to her doctrines of sal- 
vation? Not to speak of the rest of the world, there are millions 
in this our own country, dear to us as children of the same 
native land, and, bound to us by the strongest ties of blood, of 
friendship, and life association, to whom the Catholic religion, 
as necessary for their salvation as it is for ours, is quite as un- 
known and as unwelcome as it ever was to Jew, Greek, or bar- 
barian. Can we say that the Gospel which Christ sent his 
apostles out to preach to the whole world is preached to them 
in any manner in which they can hear it, and, hearing it, believe ? 

Evidently the writer alluded to has small acquaintance with 
the lives of all world-renowned, heroic, and successful Christian 
missionaries from the apostles down, and especially St. Paul, 
to say nothing of the examples of our Lord himself and of 
his great precursor, St. John the Baptist. Has he never heard 
of a St. Augustine, who did so much for the conversion of Eng- 
land, or of a St. Boniface, a St. Patrick, a St. Dominic, a St. 
Francis of Assisi, a St. Anthony of Padua, or a St. Vincent 
Ferrer? Has he ever read of how, when, and where all these 
and thousands of other great missionaries preached to un- 
, believers? That holy Dominican monkjwhom I last named is 
credited with having converted, in the kingdom of Spain, eight 
thousand Moors and thirty-six thousand Jews. Did he take his 
stand in one or another pulpit of some Catholic church, and 
from there deliver this miraculous proclamation of the Catholic 
faith? No; he did what all successful preachers have always 
done. He went ¢o those whom he sought to convert. He did 
not wait for strange and lost sheep to come back of their own 
will; but he went where they were to be found, and that was 
anywhere but within the four walls of a Catholic church. 

The reason why needs little explanation. Unbelievers, as 
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well as evil-living Catholics, instinctively keep out of hearing of 
the voice that would prove to them what they do not want to 
believe, or call upon them to give up their life of sin and dis- 
obedience. Our Lord’s parable of the king who made the great 
supper and invited many tells the stcry. Those that are invited 
do not come. What, then, must be done? ‘Go out into the 
highways and hedges, and compel them to come in.” This par- 
able gives what | call our Lord’s divine sanction to out-door 
preaching as an institution, and, as the history of all practical 
and successful missionary enterprises to spread the truths of the 
Gospel among the multitude has shown, as a necessary institu- 
tion. No great movement resulting in the conversion of large 
masses of the people was ever heard of that was not begun and 
carried on by out-door preaching. This is a most significant 
fact, whose deep importance no reflecting mind can fail to 
observe or fail to give it its due weight. 

He is not a very profound student of history who does not 
know that Christian society was saved from falling into Luther- 
anism by Pope Gregory IX. sending the Dominican and Francis- 
can preachers to tramp around the cities and villages of Europe, 
with hearty encouragement to preach wheresoever they could, 
and with his full permission to set up an altar and say Mass out 
of doors, in-doors, by the roadside, under the trees, in a wood, 
anywhere, if by such means they could the more readily assem- 
ble a crowd of people and preach to them. 

The custom of out-door preaching: inaugurated among the 
English people by the holy missionaries who first converted 
them to the faith continued as a common rule through several 
centuries. At the stations or places selected in the streets as 
suitable for a gathering of people a cross was generally erected, 
at whose foot the preacher stood, and’ before which sign of sal- 
vation all would kneel and pray. ‘Crosses erected and used for 
this purpose are also found in many places throughout the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Many of these preaching crosses still remain 
and have given their name to the particular locality in the 
square or street where they stand. 

“Oh! that was all very good for those times,” we may be 
told, “but the case is far different in‘our own day.” Yes, the 
case zs far different, but in what respect? The crying ‘needs 
of the unbelieving multitude, and of the vast majority of our 
own people as well, are just what they always were and always 
will be; though, alas! we do not see the Heaven-inspired, self- 
sacrificing heralds of the cross ministering, as of old, to those 
needs. As things really are, can''we lav our hands on our hearts 
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and honestly say that “the poor have the Gospel preached to 
them”? I am thinking of that saying of Pére de Ligny when he 
wrote: “To preach to the poor is as great a miracle as to raise 
the dead. Please Heaven it may never have another resem- 
blance to those prodigies—‘hat of being as rare!” Is it not true 
that there are vast crowds of our people, to say nothing of the 
unnumbered thousands of those who are as sheep having no 
shepherd, who practically hear but little of the Gospel of their 
crucified God and Saviour? 

An excellent article upon this subject has just come under 
my notice, while writing, from the pen of Mr. George H. 
Howard, in the columns of the Washington Church News. 1 
cannot do better than give his own words discussing the ques- 
tion of a revival of out-door preaching in our own day: 


“ But is it expedient that such efforts should be made in this enlightened, 
faithless, matter-of-fact age? When I am‘convinced that conditions of 
civilization, enlightenment, and fait or scepticism change human nature, as 
such, I will answer in the negative. But I am not so convinced; but, on 
the contrary, from a broad survey of the world and its-people, believe that 
human passions, emotions, aspirations, and susceptibilities, in short, human 
nature, is everywhere the same, always has been, and always will be. As 
our holy religion is one, and as human nature is unchangeable, if the truths 
of that religion were successfully presented to the people by open-air 
preaching and prayer in one age, they can be in this. The most powerful 
influence for good which sways an unthinking, irreligious man is a con- 
viction that you are working disinterestedly for his welfare and happiness. 
This isthe secret of the success of the church with the poor. Whatever 
following the present so-called evangelical street-preacher may have (and 
deny it who may, it is large), is based upon two considerations: First, the 
comparative disinterestedness of his efforts; and, secondly, the adaptation 
of his peculiar religious services to the capacity of his audience. Homely 
preaching, the singing of hymns, and offering of prayers form almost the 
entire service. If such services, conducted by illiterate, defectively or- 
ganized, and too often dissolute novices in the art of preaching and in- 
structing have their measure of success, could the efforts of our grand 
religious orders, backed by all the prestige and power of the Catholic 
Church, be a failure? The Litany of the Saints, recited impressively in 
English, the people being exhorted to respond, followed by the singing of 
English hymns, and by the delivery of such a stirring sermon as is char- 
acteristic of the preaching of our mission-giving orders, would produce 
wonderful effects; and the scenes of enthusiasm which attended the open- 
air preaching of ancient and medizval times would be repeated, to the glory 
of God and the growth of his church. All great movements in Christen- 
dom, whether for good or evil, have had their inception in street or open- 
ait preaching. The history of heresy sadly proves the latter proposition. 
Oratory and congregational singing in the vernacular will move any audi- 
ence for good or for bad. 

“Let our authorities try the experiment with so much of pomp and 
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solemnity, belonging to the church, as may be deemed advisable. One 
thing is certain: if the Catholic street-preacher, pointing to his uplifted 
crucifix, calls upon his hearers to signify their faith in Christ, many will do 
so who, if they were now charged with being Christian, would repudiate 
the name.” 

That the chief pastors of our own country have recognized 
the urgent need of an effort to enable the people to hear the 
word of God more frequently is shown by a decree issued in the 
late Plenary Council of Baltimore, making it preceptive upon 
pastors that at least a short sermon of a few minutes be 
preached at those Sunday Masses which the great majority of 
people attend. This is unquestionably good, and a custom 
so definitely established and widely spread will surely have 
most happy results. But it must be acknowledged that, how- 
ever carefully such short sermons may be prepared, it is im- 
possible that they should be given with that fervor and im- 
pressiveness which every one feels should distinguish the 
character of a sermon intended to arouse the interest of the 
indifferent, and force compunction upon the hardened heart. 
Five-minute sermons are better than no sermon at all, but such 
a short time, snatched between the announcement of a lot of 
parish notices and proclamations of all sorts of regulations, 
incumbent upon the parish priest at Mass, is not sufficient to 
present with any force the proofs for doctrine which any in- 
discriminate audience are capable of appreciating. If the ma- 
jority are in fact unlettered they have vigorous understandings, 
and I believe it to be a very great mistake to suppose that one 
myst adapt the presentation of the great truths of faith and of 
private or social duty to an imaginary intellectual weakness or 
infirmity of mind among the common people. More than once 
I have heard unfavorably from some such attempt, made by an 
ill-prepared preacher, to palm off a lot of platitudes upon those 
whom he thought were worthy of nothing better. 

What the people want, and what they can appreciate, is - 
sound, vigorous, earnest preaching; words falling with the 
charm and power of true eloquence from the lips of one whom 
they love and reverence as a man of God, yet not lacking in 
cogent and logical reasoning. It is this recognition of, and 
respect for, the natural intelligence of the people which dis- 
tinguishes the fervid, soul-stirring, and instructive sermons of the 
Catholic missionary from the ranting, illogical harangues of the 
Methodist and Salvationist preacher of these latter days, the 
majority of whom are as ignorant as their hearers. 

When I think of the crowded tenements lying all along and 
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within a few blocks of our city wharves, in which habitations 
are found so many thousands of mingled faithful and unbelievers 
who hardly ever hear one word of the Gospel, my soul cries 
out: “O thou Good Shepherd of the erring and the lost, thou 
Lover and Comforter of the poor, have mercy on these souls 
perishing for want of the Bread of Life, and send them some 
chosen servant to do the work in the way thou wouldst surely 
do it thyself!” 

When we think of the great numbers of young and old, hud- 
dled, as they are, in their close, hot rooms, not knowing what to 
do with themselves between sundown and _ bed-time—barring 
that the men find something to do in the liquor-saloons which 
‘open their inviting, devilish mouths on every corner and be- 
tween streets—who does not believe, who can say that he does 
not know, that an earnest, apostolic Catholic priest who would 
boldly go forth 7% nomine Domini and turn wharf-preacher would 
never fail of finding more people of all religions and of no reli- 
gion to talk to than his voice could reach? He would surely 
find among that crowd hundreds who would drink in his elo- 
quent words—and eloquent they would unquestionably be—as 
a thirsty traveller on the desert sands eagerly drinks in the re- 
freshing waters of the grateful oasis! 

If we do not bestir ourselves and go ¢#o the people, and in- 
struct them in the way of life, we shall find the more ignorant 
and _ill-willed, made envious and captious by their poverty and 
deprivation of their rights, led away by earnest fanatics or by 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, who, like Wickliffe, Huss, Luther, 
or their recent imitators, wi// go to them and instruct them in 
the way of death, haranguing them with fiery words from the 
tail of a cart or from street-platforms, telling them not to hear 
the church, and assuring them, like Satan of old, that “they shall 
not surely die” because of their rebellion against the divine au- 
thority and the will of God. 

And who is this counsellor of masterly inaction that tells us 
to let the Protestants and unbelievers alone; to wait until the 
“silence and impressive grandeur of our church services shall 
Overpower them”? It had better first be shown to us that the 
silence and grandeur of our services do attract the masses of 
people. There is more reason, I think, in the pertinent ques- 
tion already made more than once—“ Has not the silence of 
our temples of religion brought on the deplorable sleep of 
souls?” 

If ever there was an abundant harvest and no reapers to 
gather it in, it is the sublime, apostolic harvest of the “ other 
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sheep,” whom our Lord, as Saviour of all men, surely wants 
gathered into the One Fold; and just as soon as possible, too, 
lest the mildew of heresy and the storms of infidelity lay it 
prostrate upon the earth to rot. 

But I need not discuss that question. We are not Jews. 
Faith and race are not congenital, as some people seem to be- 
lieve by the way they talk and act. We have had enough of 
silence in more respects than one. The people sing no more in 
church as they ought. That means of instructing their minds and 
filling their hearts full of love and enthusiasm for their divine 
religion is denied them, and their loss on that score is incalcu- 
lable. Non-Catholics of all shades of belief and no belief are 
drifting farther and farther from the centre of unity, and break- 
ing loose more completely from the guiding and restraining in- 
fluences of even so much of the Christian tradition as has been 
spared to them by Protestant Reformation and Infidel Revolu- 
tion. Can we say that we have not kept silence too long? 
How shall they believe unless they hear, and how shall they 
hear without a preacher—a street-preacher, if the street has 
. an audience that will listen, a wharf-preacher, a court-house 
preacher, a field-preacher, a preacher in the. lanes, the high- 
ways, and the by-ways, that they may be compelled to come in 
to the divine. banquet of divine truth and holy living, so that 
the Lord’s house may be full? God send us such preachers and 
send them soon! ALFRED YOUNG. 





A SUMMER IN THE CARPATHIANS. 


A SUMMER in the Carpathians! What an entrancing picture 
these words bring back to my memory—a sunny sky, pretty 
Swiss-looking villas with carved balconies and facings standing 
out from a dark background of firs and beeches, the whole 
nestling beneath the towering Carpathians. I imagine myself 
again in our delightful quarters of last summer. : 

Sinaia, the fashionable summer resort of the Roumanians, 
though little known to Europeans and Americans, is neverthe- 
less most worthy of notice on account of its beauty. It is a 
spot for artists to revel in, having enough of the comforts of 
western Europe to be pleasant to the luxurious, and yet far 
enough east tocharm by its novelty. Of course.to English tour- 
ists, the distance is of consequence, but to those who have time 
and means at disposal, twenty-four hours from Vienna in a com- 
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fortable railway carriage is not such a terrible undertaking. 
From Bucharest the journey is only a matter of four hours, 
and during the intense heat from the middle of July to the end 
of September Sinaia attracts all the more wealthy inhabitants 
of that capital. To us foreigners the June weather was already 
intolerable in a large city, so towards the close of the month 
we packed up our trunks and departed. The first two hours by 
rail from Bucharest led through flat country devoid of interest, 
except, perhaps, to the owners of the endless fields of maize on 
either side, which are a great source of riches to the country. 
But the dull landscape at last changes; a magnificent panorama 
unfolds before us; the Carpathians rise ina grandeur that can- 
not be imagined by those unacquainted with mountainous dis- 
tricts. What a glorious sunset lit up the scene that night—such 
wonderful vivid yellows and crimsons, with the mountains stand- 
ing out like grand, striking thoughts of the Creator, gradually 
fading into soft, hazy purples and blues so calm, still, and impres- 
sive that they made one feel almost sad. 

The construction of the railway line must have been an ex- 
pensive and difficult undertaking, cut, as it is, through the 
mountains alongside the bed of the river Prahova, which, though 
a harmless stream in the summer, becomes in stormy weather 
such an angry torrent as to cause much damage and not unfre- 
quently impede all traffic. 

Sinaia is built on the left bank of the Prahova, in a long, 
narrow valley. At its head are the hotels, casino, and bath es- 
tablishment, with public gardens in front terminating in a high- 
road lined on either side, for about a mile and a half, with pretty 
Swiss-looking villas, all more or less ornamented with balconies 
and verandas. This is the side of Sinaia daily on the increase ; 
new houses spring up with marvellous rapidity. Although the 
distance from the gardens is a drawback, the village is close by, 
and a very good market, where, besides fruit, meat, groceries, 
and vegetables, common clothes, stuffs, and every necessity of life 
can be obtained. Other villas are dotted about the hills, while a 
monastery towers over the entire place. The gardens are very 
pleasant of an afternoon; the fountains play and a lively band 
tends to cheer the whole scene. The monastery is a charm- 
ing residence for the monks. It is built in a square with the 
parish church in the centre; its whitewashed walls, by their 
striking contrast on a fine day with the deep blue of the sky, must 
conquer even an artist’s dislike to whitewash. One side of the 
monastery is a school; another, flanked by a long veranda (the 
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residence of the king and queen during the building of their 
chateau), is the guest-house, for the hospitable habits of eccle- 
siastical establishments of olden times are still in full force in 
Roumania. Any wayfarer or traveller is housed and fed for 
a few days, without any money being asked, although, of course, 
with richer folk a backsheesh is understood. The side occupied 
by the monks opens again into an inner square with a private 
chapel in the middle; whilst the front of each cell is adorned 
with the beautifully kept flowers and shrubs of each little strip of 
garden. The inner walls of both churches are covered with 
frescos; part of the exterior is ornamented in the same fashion, 
paintings over the doorways as a kind of fagade, and on the flat 
pillars of the arcaded entrances. As one enters, these paintings, 
set off and toned down by the dark tint of the splendidly carved 
monks’ stalls, give warmth and coloring to the buildings. The 
frescos on the walls are well in place, for the lack of benches 
might cause a somewhat bare appearance, more particularly as 
the Greek rite forbids the high altar to be really visible to the 
laity, so that it is partially hidden behind a carved screen or 
golden gateway. The monks, with their long beards, floating 
crape veils, sober brown gowns, black overcoats, and square 
high caps, strike one as a very solemn community. Whatever 
may be their high virtues, the homely but important one of 
cleanliness is to all appearances very low down in their cate- 
gory. The greater number are gentlemen, for in the Greek 
Church monks hold the highest rank and alone can aspire to ec- 
clesiastical dignities. They follow the rule of St. Basil. Secular 
priests are generally simple peasants, leading the same life, 
working hard for the support of their families, and cultivat- 
ing the ground. Their religious duties consist in daily recit- 
ing the divine office and reading the Gospels in the national 
tongue. The ignorance of many is astonishing. Large num- 
bers cannot even read, and learn their office by heart. 

The hotels at Sinaia are excellent; airy, clean, with very 
good cooking ; their only drawback is that they are decidedly ex- 
pensive. There are three at present, all kept by Germans or 
Hungarians, and the site is chosen for a fourth. At all these es- 
tablishments a déjedner a la fourchette is served at twelve and a 
table dhéte dinner at seven. On fine days the tables are laid on 
the veranda fronting each hotel. This is a delightful arrange- 
ment, for it would be difficult to dine ina pleasanter spot—moun- 
tains all round, a cloudless, deep blue sky above, and everything 

bathed in the bright, beautiful eastern light. For those who care 
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for music, add to this another enjoyment: musicians settle at 
Sinaia in the summer, and during dinner or breakfast hours di- 
vide their attentions between the different hotels. 

These musicians, or /adtari, as they are called, have a history 
of their own, so I will say a few words about them. They are 
tsigans, a foreign race of Asiatic origin, who first arrived from 
the Crimea in Roumania about 1400. The Roumanians reduced 
them to slavery, calling them ¢s#gani (pagans). They suffered all 
the horrors of serfdom until they were liberated some forty or 
fifty years ago. Their talent for music is marvellous; without 
study or culture of any kind, without knowing a note, they can 
play, after one hearing, most difficult and complicated pieces. It 
is thanks to these /ad¢ari that the old Roumanian national-airs 
have been preserved. The Hungarian music is very like the Rou- 
manian, only perhaps the former has become more modernized, 
while the latter still keeps its national individuality. Among its 
peculiar charms are its frequent sudden transitions from bright, 
gay, dancing tunes into wild, highly toned minor keys plaintive 
and strong with feeling and power. Summer at Sinaia must bea 
golden season to strolling players or beggars, for the Roumanians 
seem very charitable. The hat never went round the tables with- 
out every one giving something, however small. Most of the 
villas and two of the hotels are built like Swiss chalets, very 
pretty and in suitable taste for a mountain resort; but unfortu- 
nately the bath, railway station, and largest and most prominent 
hotel are regular French, high-roofed, white plaster buildings, 
very much out of place in such a picturesque spot. 

For pleasant climbing excursions Sinaia has a delightful 
neighborhood. It is very amusing to go out for some days with 
guides and horses, relying for night-quarters on the hospitable 
monasteries. There are also, however, charming places more 
easily reached for those who wish to climb a few hours, to eat a 
well-earned déjeiner, and be back for dinner at seven. One favor- 
ite resort for a day out is the Hermitage of St. Anne—a tumble- 
down little hut up in the mountains, with a square hollow cell in 
the rock behind, where the story says St. Anne slept. What 
penitential nights she must have passed, as the cell could never 
have been long enough for any one to lie at full length! The 
Hermitage commands a magnificent view of the surrounding 
mountains and royal chateau beneath, while the air so high up 
is deliciously pure and light. Another short excursion to the 
Vacherie de la Reine, a little higher up the mountains, although a 
terribly steep climb on a hot day, is still very popular on account 
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of the great beauty of the scenery. The path follows the course 
of the Prahova, which comes tearing and rushing down the 
mountain-side, and as it dashes every here and there over some 
projecting rock forms magnificent cascades. 

Spring is very late at Sinaia, for not till June are the flowers in 
full blossom. Ox-eyed daisies, poppies, wiid crocuses, and forget- 
me-nots are strewn in luxurious profusion and form a carpet far 
more beautiful than those for which the Roumanians are re- 
nowned. In the autumn the peasants pick edelweiss and 
curious grasses high up on the mountains and make a profitable 
trade by selling them. But all flowers are far surpassed by the 
lovely silver thistles, objects of admiration to travellers. 

Sunday is a very entertaining day at Sinaia. All the peasants 
come from round about with carpets, costumes, and towels, fruits 
of their industry during the long winter. They station them- 
selves in the gardens, opposite the most central hotel, and there 
expose their goods over the balconies and benches to tempt the 
visitors. On a saint’s day peasants come from very long dis- 
tances with their goods packed on mules, and hold quite a fair. 
Roumanian carpets are of a rougher texture than most Oriental 
work, hardly bigger than large rugs, and of every shade. The 
costumes are often most beautifully worked in different colors 
and ornamented with gold and silver spangles. They'find a 
great sale at Sinaia, as the national costume is popular among 
the Roumanian ladies. They think little of paying many hun- 
dred francs for one costume. The chief beauty of this dress is 
its extreme simplicity, but the effect is very picturesque, as it 
suits the dark eyes and coloring of the Roumaniahs. They say 
it dates back to the Roman days. Of course ladies wear very 
elaborate editions beautifully worked; so do the richer peasants 
on gala occasions. The ordinary national dress of a Roumanian 
peasant woman consists of a coarse white linen shirt, embroi- 
dered on the breast, neck, shoulders, and wrists in blue, black, or 
red wool. A petticoat reaching to the ankles, also embroidered 
round the bottom, is of the same white linen, and over this an 
apron, or catrina, of coarse, strong stuff, dark blue or black, 
generally bordered with a red or yellow stripe; the whole is 
confined round the waist by a broad band of different colors. 
In winter they wear an overcoat or sleeveless skin waistcoat 
beautifully worked in wools. During the warm weather they 
generally go barefoot. An unmarried girl either leaves her 

head uncovered or ties on a handkerchief, while married women 
wear long veils. It is a very simple dress, which seems to suit 
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their primitive sort of life, for the peasant woman weaves all the 
linen and cloth used by the family. In the Carpathians the 
women are, as a rule, fine and handsome, with a natural free, 
noble bearing and gait. They seem very strong and do not 
mind hard work. I have seen them divide with the men the 
labor of making roads and building houses. The men’s dress 
consists of a coarse white linen shirt, like a short tunic, worn 
outside the pantalvons, and fastened round the waist with a 
strong, broad leather belt. The rather full pantaloons are con- 
fined from the knee by the thongs of the sandals, or, as the 
Roumanians call them, opiwci—soles made of goat-skin, cut the 
size of the foot, and bound on by crossed bands. The mountain- 
eers wear picturesque large hats or sheep-skin caps (caciolas), 
The addition in winter is the sleeveless embroidered waistcoat, 
or an enormous sheep-skin jacket, doubtless very warm, but 
‘which has often seen too many generations to recommend it to 
fastidious tastes. 

The féte-days in the Greek Church certainly occur on an 
average two days a week, but they vary in importance. The 
greatest in the summer-time is the Sve. Marie on the 15th of 
August. On that feast Sinaia is simply crowded with excursion- 
ists. Last year the weather was lovely, and to us strangers the 
scene was most enjoyable. Eager crowds of excursionists, 
groups of picturesque peasants in their most beautiful and 
treasured costumes, the indispensable /adari, fountains playing, 
and the gardens gay with the bright colors of the goods laid out 
for sale, together form an ideal picture of rustic enjoyment. 

The one drawback to’Sinaia during July and August is the 
weather. Hardly a day passes without rain and terrific, inces- 
sant storms of wind and thunder, regular hurricanes blowing up 
in a quarter of an hour. In June, however, there were some 
really hot days, although never oppressive, as the nights are so 
cool. September and October are really the enjoyable months 
at Sinaia, though perhaps not the gayest, for after the 15th of 
September people desert it for Kustendje or some other sea- 
bathing place. 

l have not yet mentioned the great sight of Sinaia, the royal 
chateau of Pelesch, built in the hills about a mile. from the sta- 
tion, the favorite residence of the king and queen. It is an ideal 
mountain palace, beautifully ornamented with carvings, interiorly 
and exteriorly. Wood-carving, in fact, is quite the specialty of 
the place, and those in the palace are really wonderful. Such a 
palace in the heart of the Carpathians, furnished with every 
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luxury, including the electric light, shows to what an extent 
modern appliances of every kind are now carried. At a short 
distance from the chateau is a large chalet, built in the same 
style, where many of the dependants of the household are 
lodged; and a little further on again the Pavillon de Chasse, sur- 
rounded by a flower-garden. The road through the woods from 
Sinaia to the palace is a cool afternoon resort, its chief attraction 
being a charmingly pretty confectionery, where coffee, ices, 
chocolate, and cakes, rivalling those of the best Paris shops, can 
be procured at any hour of the day. 

Round about Sinaia there are several pretty little villages. 
Assouka, about two miles along the road towards the Hunga- 
rian frontier, has a glass manufactory. The glass is of a bad 
quality, but that used at table is very effectively ornamented 
with quantities of golden circles. A table laid out with this 
glass and plenty of lights is quite dazzling. The peasants’ cot- 
tages are neat, clean, whitewashed dwellings, and have, as a 
ruJe, an arcade ora raised balcony which shelters the inhabi- 
tants trom the scorching summer sun and the driving winter 
snow. I have seen many houses ornamented.with broad red 
and blue stripes of paint round the windows and doorways, 
which brighten them up immensely. Each cottage consists of 
three rooms, containing hardly anything but a bed, stove, one 
or two boxes, and a few wooden plates and spoons. The wo- 
men wash in curious wooden troughs, shaped like boats, 
and these troughs become at night the resting-place of some 
small member of the family. The ordinary food of the peasan- 
try is a kind of thick porridge made from maize ‘boiled in water 
with a little salt, and on féte-days mixed. with cream or butter. 
This mamiliga, as they term it, takes the place of the bread and 
cheese of English peasantry, as, although meat is only six cents 
a pound in Roumania, it ‘is little in request among the lower 
classes. Water is their usual beverage, except on festive occa- 
sions, when both men and women drink large quantities of a 
strong kind of brandy made of prunes and called rakiou. 

The characteristics of the Roumanian peasantry are in keep- 
ing with their often sad history. Ground down and oppressed 
by taxation and the harsh treatment of the boyards or nobles of 
by-gone days, their character has become impressed with a cer- 
tain tone of sadness and depression. They seem incapable of 
forming any idea of a happier state and are patient and resigned. 
The old warlike ardor which characterized their race may be 
somewhat lessened, but they still conserve the qualities of good 
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soldiers—sobriety, discipline, courage, and an impassioned love 
of their country. All have the greatest faith in the indestructi- 
bility of their race— Cette vaillante et forte race qui couvre le sol 
des Carpathes au Danube.” “Roman no péré” is a lavorite maxim. 
Wallachians, Moldavians, and Transylvanians still mutually sa- 
lute each other as frate in token of their common descent from 
their father Trajan. Everything seems to combine to prevent 
the memory of this renowned emperor from being obliterated 
—tradition, language, and even the heavens. Thus, the Milky 
Way is called “Trajan’s path”; the storm is his voice, the ava- 
lanche his thunder, the plain his camp, and the mountains the 
towers of this “ Romain fort et vaillant par excellence.” The Rou- 
manians are a very superstitious race. They attach the great- 
est importance to good and bad omens, to the influence of cer- 
tain days and to that of the stars. Their belief is that each 
man’s destiny is linked to a particular star; when a man is men- 
aced with a great evil his star is veiled, and when he dies it 
falls into space. Their superstitious ideas are most visible in 
certain old pagan customs with regard to burying the dead 
which are still kept up. Again, a peasant girl, on filling her 
pitcher, or cofitza, at the fountain, always throws a few drops 
over her shoulder, on the earth, as a libation to the nymph of 
the spring. If one peasant on meeting another- compliments 
his friend immensely on his health, the latter spits on the earth 
and, with his foot on the saliva, crosses himself to avert the jeal- 
busy of the gods. 

The Roumanian language is very musical and has preserved 
so much of its Latin origin that by those conversant with the 
latter tongue, or even Italian, it can easily be understood or 
learned ; but the opportunities to visitors or travellers are few, 
as the Roumanian language is only used by the lower classes. 
French is always spoken in society, and either that or German 
in most of the shops and hotels. 

I regretted very much ‘not having a greater knowledge of 
Roumanian, as this hindered me from enjoying the many beau- 
tiful national legends and songs in the original; everything 
loses so immensely in translation. However, I will conclude 
this short sketch by one of the most popular and naive of Rou- 
manian legends, which I read in French. The subject is how 
the sun and the moon found their place in the heavens: 

“The sun was a splendid young god, with a face so bright and beauti- 
ful that it seemed almost to illumine those of mortals when he looked 


upon them. One day he felt a desire to marry, and for the space of nine 
years he traversed heaven and earth, in a chariot drawn by nine prancing, 
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glorious steeds, searching high and low for a maiden pure and beautiful, 
worthy to be his bride. 

“ But in vain the search. Nowhere could the young god find any one 
pure and beautiful enough except his own sister Helen.” (She is well 
known and beloved in Roumanian villages, and her name is the greatest 
compliment one can address to a woman. According tothe legend, Helen 
first appeared from a fairy lake, fresh as a rose, with eyes of so deep a tur- 
quoise blue that no one could withstand their charm; her golden tresses 
reached to the knee.) “ But Helen’s heart was already given to another 
before her brother, the young sun, after his weary search, finds that she 
has not her equal. On first emerging from the lake Helen had perceived 
a young prince on its banks, sleeping a magic sleep. Going up, she awak- 
ened him by three kisses, presented him with a ring engraven with her 
name, Helen Cosenza, and bade him, as proof of love, search for her all 
over the earth. She then left him, wondering if for her sake he would un- 
dertake such a wearisome task. Helen was so beautiful that flowers bent 
before her; even the birds loved her and dragons prostrated themselves 
at her feet. She also possessed treasures more numerous than the flowers 
of the earth or the stars of the heavens, so that it is not surprising that 
the young prince favored by her love gallantly undertook his weary travel, 
armed with a wondrous steel lance, forged on. purpose for this expedition ; 
nor is it astonishing that the young sun preferred her to all beauties on 
heaven or earth. As a god he went forthwith and proposed to her, telling 
her proudly that each of them is more beautiful than any other living 
creatures, and that the glory of her golden locks is only rivalled by the 
brightness of his rays. But Helen, mindful of the young prince and hor- 
rified at the idea of such a sin, refused him, thunderstruck, saying : 
‘Brother and sister can never marry!’ The sun angrily mounted to the 
throne of God Almighty and earnestly pleaded his cause. God, wishing 
to save him, descended from his celestial throne and conducted the sun 
through heaven with all its pleasures and glory. Then he showed him 
the fathomless, terrible abyss of the eternal hell, and bade him choose. 
The impetuous young sun, infatuated by Helen and blind to every conse- 
quence, returned with his mind unchanged. He finally overcame the scru- 
ples of his lovely and gentle sister, conducted her to church, crowned with 
the bridal wreath, and ordered the ceremony to commence. It began, but 
the priests had hardly spoken the first words when the brilliant lights 
were extinguished, the merry bells ceased pealing, and crack! the very 
church-towers trembled from their foundations ; the terrified priests lost 
their voices, and as if by magic their vestments fell from them. Then an 
invisible hand seized the beautiful Helen and whirled her into the sea, 
where she was immediately changed into a golden fish. The sun, unable 
even yet to resign himself tothe decrees and commandments of the Al- 
mighty, mounted undaunted into the heavens and looked at his lost Helen 
in the midst of the waves. Then God in his wrath removed Helen from 
the seas and threw her into space, and pronounced a final sentence upon 
her and her proud, infatuated brother. 

“ * Behold,’ he said, ‘I condemn you to look at ‘each other for ever in 
space, yet never to meet. Follow each other for all eternity, traversing 
the heavens and lighting the world.’” 

DoroTHy KING. 
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JOHN VAN ALSTYNE’S FACTORY. 


X. 


A MORNING TALK. 


A RELATION singular in character and strength had been 
growing up between John Van Alstyne and his young manager 
from the date of their acquaintance. The circumstances which 
had brought:them together were in themselves favorable to the 
formation of some tie of gratitude; for Paul Murray had not 
merely rescued the old man from the horrors of a railway col 
lision in midwinter, but had done so at the imminent peril of his 
own life and the cost of scars which he would always bear. 
But that fact would not by itself have accounted for all the con- 
sequences which had followed their more intimate knowledge of 
each other. Mr. Van Alstyne was too good a judge of men to 
have allowed a mere sentiment to have influenced him so far. 
He would doubtless have hit upon some way of permanently 
benefiting the young engineer, but had he not. believed himself 
to have discovered in him something more than general good 
intentions, even though added to thorough probity, his benefits 
would have stopped short at those he had already conferred. 
At present these were, in his own mind, but an earnest of those 
to come. ' 

At the time when their relations began, John Van Alstyne 
felt himself approaching the term of a life which had known 
few real satisfactions. His wife had disappointed him by her 
frivolity and want of heart; his son by the mania for speculation 
into which he was led by his lust for wealth, and by his con- 
sequent inability or unwillingness to aid in the development of 
schemes which, in the father’s mind as he grew older, were 
slowly consolidating from the nebulz of tendency into tangible 
ideas and definite plans. William had been a heavy drain upon 
the paternal resources all his life, but even his recklessness and 
unfilial disregard of consequences had never succeeded in alien- 
ating the old man’s almost motherly affection. He had once put 
in jeopardy all he owned, and with it his most cherished pro- 
jects, simply with the hope of lifting from his son the pressure 
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of nervous anxiety which converted an apparently trifling ail- 
ment into a fatal brain trouble; but the step which he had taken 
with so many misgivings ended by placing him in a position 
where, for the first time, he felt himself a perfectly free agent. 
Perhaps he never consciously admitted that his efforts to obtain 
a clear view of wide and abstract justice had hitherto been 
impeded by what he thought a private and special claim lying 
clearly in his path of duty. His son’s demands in the present he 
owned to having unduly honored, but the young man’s lien on 
the future was of a sort which all the father’s family traditions 
went to make him regard as sacred. But whether he avowed it 
to himself or not, his actions thenceforward were those of a man 
no. longer hampered by private misgivings. 

There had always been some points on which he was inflex- 
ible alike to persuasion and to argument. His landed estates, 
which once comprised nearly the whole area of the village, had 
long been confined to the home farm, which he let on shares, and 
the large tract of woodland through which flowed a stream 
whose abrupt descent gave a water-power which had been 
eagerly coveted by the neighboring manufacturers. Early in 
life John Van Alstyne had left his native village, engaged in 
trade, and amassed a fortune, on whose proceeds he retired 
thither at about the period when the factories began to be 
erected at intervals along the course of the Milton Kill. He 
might have doubled and tripled his bank deposits if he would 
have sold out this tract, but he would neither do that nor build 
himself upon it. What deterred him so long from the latter 
plan, which he engaged in almost immediately after his son’s 
death, was the risk and uncertainty in which William’s specu- 
lations had begun to make him live. The son was not only a 
gambler by instinct, but there was a dishonest strain in his 
blood, which, though it had been hidden from public notice, yet 
kept his father in a nervous terror, He knew his own weakness 
too well to doubt that at any crisis he would feel unable to re- 
fuse to honor his son’s paper to the extent of his means, and that 
he might live to see all he owned swept from him ina day. The 
land, therefore, remained unimproved, though growing in value 
every year with the steady increase of manufacturing interests 
in the neighborhood. Nevertheless it was not useless, For 
half a century there had not been a dweller in the village who 
was not free to cut his firewood there, under certain necessary 
restrictions, and a good deal of grumbling had followed when, as 
he began to clear it in good earnest, the old man began also to 
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sell his wood and to utilize every one of the natural advantages 
of his property for the growth of his embryonic schemes. 

His mill had been running now for several years, and gave 
employment, in one way or another, to between two and three 
hundred people. Some of his actions with regard to it had 
been of a nature to cause unfavorable comment of the sort 
which Squire Cadwallader had expressed to Mr. Colton; but 
they were generally laid to the account of his somewhat 
eccentric benevolence, and, when the industrial crisis was over, 
had been privately put to his credit even by his critics. His 
critics, in fact, were not wrong in attributing them to that 
motive. What he wished to do was tolerably clear in John 
Van Alstyne’s mind, but how to accomplish it was a problem 
which he still turned over daily, without arriving at any satis- 
factory solution. 

But at the period when this story opens the question of how 
to do the greatest permanent good in his power to the greatest 
number of people was no longer the only one with which the 
old man’s thoughts were busy. He passes for a cynic who 
declared that in this matter the greatest number is always the 
number one; but it is, nevertheless, certain that the first digit 
is always the primary factor in its solution. What is good 
for the hive is doubtless good for the bee, but the important 
point is to make each bee sure of it. While his benevolent 
dreams had remained in the land of vision John Van Alstyne 
had been sustained by the hopes that they excited; afterward, 
when his beneficent action began to give them a body, there was 
the pleasure of fulfilment, of incessant effort, and the problem of 
how to perpetuate what he had effected, to occupy his mind and 
satisfy his heart. That problem still occupied him, but no 
longer so fully that he had not recognized that, were it solved, 
not merely for the limited area which he could himself control, 
but for all the world, the solution would not insure his satis- 
faction. There had never been a day when he had not himself 
enjoyed far more than all that he was endeavoring to procure 
for his neighbor; but, as he looked back, he reflected that there 
had also never been a day when his content had been so un- 
alloyed that he would have desired to say to the ‘passing 
moment, “ Stay, thou art fair.” Still, ever since the time when 
his inward discontent had driven him out of himself to a con- 
sideration of the evils which affect society, he had not untruly 
credited a large share of his own dissatisfaction to his outraged 
sense of justice, and he had been very slow in arriving at the 
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conviction that fair play and equal rights will of themselves 
secure to no man more than their equivalents had procured for 
him. But of late that truth had confronted him full in face, 
and he had lowered his eyes before it. 

When Zipporah came down the next morning Mr. Van 
Alstyne was still pacing back and forth on the gravel which 
separated the house from a neatly kept lawn. She had seen him 
there through her blinds while she was dressing, and went out 
at once to join him. 

“Ah!” he said, in what she thought a disappointed tone, 
“so you have grown lazy and abandoned Miss Murray! I was 
on the lookout for your return together.” 

“TI lay awake so long last night that I overslept this morning. 
And, anyway, | don’t see how I can count on being always in 
time. While I was there she always came and waked me.” 

“I will rap at your door, if that is all. I am always up by 
half-past four. When we grow old there is no more morning 
sleep for us.” 

Zip expressed her thanks, but not the mild surprise with 
which this offer moved her. She presently reflected that he 
probably thought it imprudent for Mary Anne Murray to go 
alone so early along. the road. A servant came at that moment 
to summon them to breakfast—a meal which they sat down to by 
themselves, as Mrs. Van Alstyne’s hours were much later than 
theirs. 

“Well, what do you think of Paul Murray?” said the old 
man as he received his cup from Zipporah’s hand. “A good 
deal of a man, isn’t he?” ; 

“ He has a good deal of voice,’’ conceded the girl. . 

“Is that all you have to say about him? Not that it isn’t 
true as far as it goes—it is one of his expressions.” 

“It is the only one I could be any judge of, isn’t it? He is 
not like either his father or his sister.” 

“Not in looks, I admit, but still he springs out of the same 
root. I never fairly understood him until I began to study them. 
Well, now, I’m disappointed. I thought you would see at once 
what a good fellow he.is.” 

Zip began to find the situation embarrassing; she was quite 
willing to listen to a monologue on the subject of Paul Murray, 
but to be called on for responsive or critical remarks was not 
pleasant. | She devoted herself to her fried chicken and cream 
toast with silent assiduity for a minute or two, and then the old 
man, whose appetite was very quickly appeased, returned by 
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an unexpected detour to what she was learning to consider his 
favorite topic. 

“ By the way,” he said, “do you think you could manage a 
half-holiday next Friday? I want to go to Riverside and to take 
you along.” 

Zip’seyes sparkled. “Oh! that would be lovely. But I don’t 
see what excuse I could offer.” 

“ Don’t offer any,” counselled Mr. Van Alstyne with the air of 
aconspirator. “ Just wait until Thursday night or Friday noon, 
and then tell the children you are going to catch the train and 
will be back on Monday as usual.” 

“All right; but why.?” This consideration occurred to her 
only at that instant. “It would be delightful to go home, of 
course, but you don’t need me, and perhaps I oughtn’t.” 

“There’s where you mistake; I do need you. I want you 
to help me select a piano. I can only judge of them by the price, 
and, since I want it for Fanny Murray, I suppose I must mind my 
p’s and q’s about the quality of it. Now, you would know 
exactly what would answer.” 

“Ah!” said Zip inadvertently, “that is just what Mrs. Van 
Alstyne thought you meant to do.” 

“ And didn’t approve, probably. Fortunately, I am too old to 
be sat in judgment on to any purpose. I was casting about in 
my mind what to give those children for their birthday. I had 
been thinking of a rather larger scheme, but that may come later. 
Do you see any reason why my hands should have so far to go 
to church?” 

“That is a very easy one,” said the girl, laughing. ‘ The 
church is a long way off, and they won’t stay at home. If they 
had ever got such a dose of church as I did, they would 
probably take a different view of it. But then their church és 
different, anyway.” ’ 

“Yes, so itis. Iam like you: I got my fill of church ata 
very early period of my existence. I have sometimes thought, 
though, that it was a mistake not to have repeated it, in some 
modified form, when I becamea father myself. By the way, there 
isn’t one of those youngsters down at the mill whois not taken 
to church every Sunday as regularly as ever you or I were, so I 
conclude that their parents must have been so before them. 
Now, why shouldn't they have thrown off the yoke as well as 
we?” 

“ Perhaps it never was as heavy,’ 
little shrug. 


conjectured Zip, with a 
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“IT asked the dominie that question last Sunday morning,” 
continued Mr. Van Alstyne. “A good many of the people at 
the mill are not Catholics, but scarcely a dozen of them ever 
come to listen to him. Before any of his congregation arrived 
he stood at my gate watching the rest of the hands stream by.” 

“And what did he say?” . 

“Said they were priest-ridden, and had got it drilled into 
their heads that hell was the certain punishment of disobedience 
to clerical injunctions. I don’t know how much truth there 
may be in that when you look at it all round, but 1 do know 
that not merely in the case of a feeble old man like Mr. Murray, 
who may be supposed to be thinking of death, or in that of a 
saint like his daughter, but also with that vigorous young giant, 
Paul, there is something different or, at all events, more than 
that to be taken into account.” 

“What is it?” said Zip. “Did you ever ask Mr. Payl Mur- 
ray?” 

“Yes; intellectual conviction of the truth of Christianity was 
the reason he gave me.” 

“T can’t quite see why it should work that way,” said Zip. 
“IT haven’t any doubts that I know of, but I really don’t like lis- 
tening to sermons.” 

“ Murray,” went on Mr. Van Alstyne, “says that his con- 
viction of the truth of Christianity is identical with his per- 
suasion that the Church of Rome is the only external embodi- 
ment of Christianity. That being the case, his obedience to the 
laws of his church ceases to be astonishing. The others have 
doubtless the same conviction at bottom, whether they ever 
reasoned it out or not. The dominie says their obedience to 
the priests is the great danger that threatens the Republic; but 
since they only obey because they believe, what is anybody 
going to do about it? By the way, it is a pity you are not 
afraid of Brother Meeker. He complains bitterly because you 
do not stay here and go to church. He says you ought to set 
a better example.” 

“I am afraid—horribly,” said Zip, with a laugh and a slight 
flush. “My fears are so great that they would keep me at home, 
even if I did not go over to the Corners to spend Sunday.” 

“He told me he was to be married to Miss Silvernail next 
week,” continued Mr. Van Alstyne; “I must look up some- 
thing for a wedding present when we go to town next Friday. 
It is settled that we are to go, then?” 

“1 don’t know about that. I would be afraid to select an in- 
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strument for Mr. Murray ; he is too severe a critic. Why don’t 
. you invent some pretext by which he should choose it himself? 
That would be much more satisfactory—to me, at all events.” 

“T’'ll tell you what I have been thinking of,” the old man 
said, as they left the table and went out of doors again. “I am 
going to build a new factory; they begin breaking ground next 
week. In the end there will be two or three times as many 
operatives as there are now. Why shouldn’t I build them a 
church? I gave the ground for that one yonder, and, as I told 
you before, I pretty nearly run it to this day, though I was 
obliged to shut down on the supplies a little to insure obedi- 
ence about the school. To be sure, all my hands are not Catho- 
lics, but the majority are, and with a little diplomacy the pro 
portion might be kept up, I suppose,” 

“Why should you care about that?” 

“There would be fewer disputes; besides, when they had 
once got their church they could all help support it. I think it 
is right for people to pay for their own necessities; and as a 
church seems to be a real necessity for Catholics, they ought to 
take care of it for themselves. Now, as a preliminary step, 
there is a sort of shed that I covered in so that the young folks 
might have a place to dance and what not. I wonder if it could 

-be altered and utilized for their worship until something better 
can be done? What do youthink? Suppose I bought a piano 
and sent it down there? You know I don’t feel at all certain 
that the Murrays would not rather resent accepting such a 
present for their own house. What do you think?” 

Zip would have laughed at the idea of being consulted on 
the subject, if it had not been plain that Mr. Van Alstyne was 
merely thinking aloud. That he was doing so in her presence, 
however, was more flattering to her than she was quite aware 
of, although she was not wholly unconscious of the compliment. 
There were many people before Whom he would have been 
-dumb. i 

“I think,” she said presently, “that you can dispense me 
from that trip to Riverside, much as I would like to go. With 
such a pretext, | am sure Mr. Murray would select a piano for 
himself. But for a church he would probably prefer an organ.” 

“Oh! [have more things than that for you todo. If youdon’t 
select a piano, you can at least choose a pin-cushion for the 

Reverend Mrs. Meeker, can’t you? The other thing I will con- 
sider more fully. The fact is, the more I think about that delli- 
cate young girl going back and forth over the road every day 
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this winter as she did last, the less I like it. If I can’t prevent it 
any other way, I shall have to take to driving her in myself . 
every morning.” 

At this moment Mr. Van Alstyne was appealed to by some 
one from the farm, and walked away in that direction. 

The Murray twins were the first pupils on hand that day. 
They came flying down the road together while Zipporah still 
stood at the front gate. Fanny slid her hand confidingly into 
that of her young teacher and put up her cheek for a kiss, while 
Davie, whose male dignity was at the age which scorns such 
weaknesses, capered around, or stood on one foot and dug the 
other into the roadside dust. The little girl’s eyes were big 
with repressed confidences for which her brother speedily found 
a tongue. 

“Teacher!” 

“ Well, Davie.” 

“D’ye remember the day Mr. Van Alstyne told about his 
birthday? Me an’ Fanny ’d like to do something to celebrate it, 
an’ Sissy said p’raps you could give us a hint, or something. 
Can you think of anything we could get for him he’d like? 
We’ve got a dollar we’ve been savin’ up for Christmas, but 
we'd rather take it for that.” 

“Decidedly,” thought Zip, “the birthday fever is becoming 
epidemic in Milton Centre.” Then aloud: “I am afraid that a 
dollar wouldn’t go very far. Perhaps we can think of some- 
thing else that would be nicer than a present. Almost every- 
body would like to keep Mr. Van Alstyne’s birthday, I should 
think.” : 

“ Teacher,” said Fanny shyly, “in New York we had some 
tableaux once—didn’t we, Davie?—in the school. An’ they were 
real nice; weren’t they, Davie?” 

“Fanny, you are a little witch. That is just what I was 
thinking of myself, only it didn’t occur to me that any of you 
children had ever seen any. We shall have to get them up in 
the school-house, I suppose. It isn’t very convenient, but I 
think there is no better place.” 

“There's a big room we might have at the mill, I guess, if 
Paul ’ud let us,” said Davie. 

“Well, we'll think about it, and have a grand consultation 
after school. Only, everybody must promise to be as still as 
mice ; it would spoil everything if Mr. Van Alstyne should get 
the very least bit of a hint beforehand. Can we trust everybody 
in the school ?” 
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“D’no,”’ said Davie; “’Mandy Pulver she blabs ’most every- 
thing, an’ so does ’Mimy Crandall. P’raps they wouldn’t if you 
said they couldn’t come if they did.” 

“We won’t say a word toa soul just yet,” said Zip; “ wait 
until I think out a plan, and then I will select the children I 
want, and nobody else need know until the very last.” 

“We asked brother Paul,” whispered Fanny at afternoon 
recess; “he was dreadful busy, but he looked real pleased. I 
guess he’ll let us have the room. He said he’d see about it.” 

Now, seeing about it proved in the end a rather complicated 
process for Zipporah Colton and Paul Murray. It occurred to 
the latter, in the course of a hasty review of the time which 
would elapse between that day and Michaelmas, not only that 
not a minute must be lost, but that opportunities for consulting 
that black-haired young lady with the voice would be uncom- 
monly difficult to get at the house of Mr. Van Alstyne, seeing 
that the latter was to be kept in ignorance of the scheme. He 
rendered himself at the school-house therefore, at the close of 
the session, with a promptness which might have suggested that 
the propriety of celebrating his chief’s natal day had struck him 
with the force of a great conviction. Zipporah felt herself get- 
ting nervously uncomfortable when she saw him on the green, 
out of the corner of her eye, just as she was marshalling her 
troop for dismissal. She dallied unnecessarily over that per- 
formance, and was so long afterwards in setting her desk to 
rights and tying on her hat, and wondering just how long he 
meant to stand there and keep her from going home, that Fanny 
ran in to find her. By that time the other children had all dis- 
persed. 

“Please, teacher,” she began, with a very important face, 
“brother Paul says won’t you please take a little walk down the 
road with me an’ Davie an’ him? He wants to tell you about 
the room at the mill.” 


XI. 


IN THE PINE WOODS. 


NERVOUSNESS takes different forms with different people, and 
even with the same people at different times. At this juncture it 
suddenly provided Zipporah Colton with a spurious backbone 
of self-possession on which. she afterward congratulated herself. 
A pretty girl in blushing confusion is apt to be a charming sight 
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to most men, and Paul Murray’s thoughts had been lingering 
over the picture of embarrassment this one had presented under 
his criticisms the night before with singular persistence. Cer- 
tainly, as he had already assured himself several times’ since 
noonday, the matter on which he was about to consult her was 
of real importance. An attention of the kind contemplated 
would naturally give pleasure to Mr. Van Alstyne, who seemed 
to have few private satisfactions, and in order to get it up prop- 
erly it would have been necessary for him to interview Miss 
Colton had she been fifty, and créss-eyed, and endowed with a 
voice like a peacock’s. He inclined to believe that he would 
have precipitated a second meeting with her even under those 
circumstances, and possibly it did not occur to him to reflect 
that in stch a contingency he might have offered himself fewer 
apologies for his haste. The only thing that did occur to him in 
the moments which immediately preceded Miss Colton’s egress 
from the school-house was that he would very much like to see 
her lower her eyes and blush again. And as Zipporah, instead 
of blushing, came out with head erect and eyes level, and a 
serious, unsmiling composure, it was he who flushed and came 
very near a stammer. Whereupon the girl’s self-possession 
passed at once out of the nervous into the normal state, and even 
became a trifle mischievous. 

Paul Murray had been living in the country for some years 
now. His mind, throughout the whole of them, had been pre- 
occupied, not merely with his work and the material cares with 
which he had voluntarily burdened himself, but with the con- 
sideration of those industrial problems whose solution Mr. Van 
Alstyne was seeking. For his leisure hours he had had the 
enormous solace afforded by a passion for art in almost any of 
its forms, when such a passion is accompanied by executive 
skill. The piano which he coveted but had denied himself thus 
far was not his only instrument, nor even his favorite one. He 
was an admirable violinist, and did duty, moreover, as organist 
for Father Seetin at the Corners every Sunday. And as he was 
emphatically not what is called “a ladies’ man,” he had not 
availed himself to any great extent of such opportunities for 
young society as that village afforded. Some little conver- 
sation on the subject had taken place between him and his 
brother John when the latter had passed a fortnight at home 
before being assigned to his first clerical duties. 

“ But you will be marrying some of these days, old fellow,” 
the young priest said, after having noted with surprise how com- 
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pletely that purpose seemed to have been omitted from his bro- 
ther’s plans. 

“Marry? Nonsense! I am twenty-six now, and I give you 
my word I have never yet seen a girl who has caused me a pal- 
pitation of the heart, or awakened in me the slightest desire to 
make her Mrs. Paul Murray.” 

“There are other and more serious things than palpitations 
to be considered in that connection.” 

“ Agreed; but I shall never consider them, at least not as 
they relate to me, until they have been suggested in that man- 
ner.” ; 

“In that case I recommend you to keep out of danger.” 

“ Don’t be too cheeky,” said Paul, laughing ; “‘ your cassock is 
very new yet. Five minutes ago you seemed to think me wise 
beyond what is written. What is the matter now?” 

“‘Oh! nothing much. Only, ‘ Let him who standeth take heed 
lest he fall.’ Men of your age and in your position are better 
off and safer if they marry. When I get settled down in New 
York, sha’n’t I look about for an eligible sister-in-law, and send 
for you to come and pay me a visit?” 

“Thank you for nothing. I believe you are more than half- 
serious, but I want no wife as yet. My violin suffices for my 
pleasure and Sissy for my comfort; my work and my thoughts 
supply what else is necessary.” 

John looked so youthfully serious over this remark that Paul 
laughed again, and gave him an elder-brotherly clap on the 
shoulder. 

‘*Come,” he said, “ explain to me, if you can, why youthink a 
man shouldn’t have a vocation to celibacy outside of the priest- 
hood as well as in it. The question of my calling to a robe like 
yours was settled once for all in the negative some years ago. | 
have not yet been called to marriage, and I don’t propose to con- 
cern myself about it until lam. I have considered the question 
‘in the aibstract,’ as the Scotch lassie considered love, and have 
arrived at only one definite conclusion.” 

“And that?” 

“Is that there is only one good excuse for marriage, and 
that until I can plead it I shall never marry. I may not ‘do so 
even in that case; I certainly will not in any other.” 

And then, as John still looked preternaturally grave, his elder 
presently went on again. 

“Don’t look so like an owl, Jack, nor magnify your office so 
unduly, Father Seetin, besides having nearly thrice your 
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years, has had experience in both states of life, and he is quite 
of my way of thinking—or, rather, I am of his. You would 
scout the idea of priesting a man whose vocation was not clear 
and undeniable. Very well; to my mind, marriage, to be either 
a holy state or even a moderately safe one, requires as positive 
a vocation as the priesthood. If ever I receive it I feel sure 
that I shall know it; and meantime I would rather not discuss 
it further.” 

In this unassailed security Paul Murray had remained until the 
previous night; nor did he fully admit having passed out of it 
until he found himself awaiting Zipporah Colton at the school- 
house door. Upto that moment he had kept up the form of 
scoffing at a certain irrepressible suggestion which insisted on 
perking up its head and warning him of danger. Now he sud- 
denly turned round and admitted the impeachment, but stoutly 
denied that there was any danger in it. Miss Colton’s name 
had been mentioned at home several times since ‘his return, not 
merely by the children, who were enthusiastic in her praise, but 
by his father, who had, indeed, been somewhat loquacious on the 
topic of her assiduity in going to daily Mass with Mary Anne. 
The latter had said little, but then Sissy was always a very silent 
person, and the fact that she had been not only‘willing but pleas- 
ed to keep her in the house when the necessity for doing so had 
passed spoke volumes. 

Paul was a man of principles, but he was a man of impulses 
also ; and just at this moment the former were buttressed more 
forcibly than was at first quite pleasant by the conviction that 
he had been even impertinently premature in considéring a con- 
tingency in which danger might arise to so cool and sell-poised a 
young person as she who now stood before him, waiting to hear 
his errand explained. Later on, and after mature reflection, 
he drew a comfortable assurance of safety from her composed 
indifference—it left him so free to run his own head into what 
might otherwise have proved a double snare. But at the first 
instant his mind was so ill-regulated that he drew no manner of 
satisfaction from it. Lewis R. Dorsay. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN. 


THE brief by which His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. gives his 
solemn approbation to the establishment of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, breathes throughout the Holy Father’s de- 
sire that its educational advantages should be shared in by 
all classes, by clergy and laity alike. He proposes as our 
models “the universities which, in the middle ages and in 
the centuries following, enriched church and state with mul- 
titudes of men of learning.” He tells us that his own efforts for 
the improvement of philosophical studies were prompted by his 
conviction that, under the guidance of sound philosophy, “the 
study even of letters and of the other branches of human learn- 
ing, joined with regard for religion, would redound greatly to 
the advantage of civil society.” He “most gladly welcomes 
and heartily approves the project of the bishops of America for 
the erection of a university,” because of their being moved 
thereto “by a desire to promote the welfare of all and the inte- 
rests of their illuStrious Republic.” And so he cheers and spurs 
them on to the work, and exclaims: ‘“ Let not any one of you be 
deterred by any difficulty or labor, but let all take courage from 
the assured hope that they will receive an abundant return for 
their cares and solicitudes, having laid the foundations of an 
institute destined to provide the church with worthy ministers 
for the salvation of souls and the propagation of religion, and to 
give to the Republic her best citizens.” He entirely approved 
our laying the foundations of the university in the faculty of 
Divinity and our giving its first-fruits to the holy ministry ; but 
his great heart, whose sympathies are as wide as humanity, has 
unmistakably manifested its wish that the laity should, with as 
little delay as possible, be made sharers in the same blessings. 

On all sides we find abundant evidence that such is likewise 
the ardent hope of all our Catholic people. They rejoice that 
the throne of sacred science should be erected first, and that the 
aspirants to the ministry of the divine word should first be pro- 
vided for; but they are not less solicitous for the highest welfare 
of their other sons, to whom Providence does not grant a 
vocation to the ecclesiastical state, but whom they are anxious 
to fit for the best and noblest usefulness in their future career, 
whatever it may be, by the deepest and broadest and purest 
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learning that cari be bestowed upon them. Very many parents 
are now asking whether the university will not be ready for their 
boys when they are sufficiently advanced to be fit for it; and 
from our hearts we answer that we hope it may be. 

Thus there rises before us a question of the greatest interest 
and importance: How this development and expansion of the 
university from its exclusively ecclesiastical beginnings can 
best be effected. That we may answer it safely, it behooves us 
to note carelully the experience of older institutions of a similar 
character ; and among these there is none whose past career 
and whose present standing render it so fit to be our mentor as 
the Catholic University of Louvain. While rich in the tradi- 
tions of more than four centuries of honorable existence, it is 
fresh in the vigor of its new birth in recent times, and is actively 
and successfully engaged in meeting all the intellectual demands 
of the age we live in. We are well assured indeed that neither 
it nor any other institution can serve as a model to be copied 
by us in all details; for each nation and each generation has its 
own special character, to which its university must be adapted. 
But in so long and diversified and successful a career we can- 
not fail to find lessons of practical experience, rich in sugges- 
tions for our guidance. Let us briefly glance at them. 

The University of Louvain was founded in the first quarter 
of the fifteenth century. It had been preceded by the great uni- 
versities of Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, and by other renowned 
institutions, and could profit by their experience. Hence it did 
not start, as they did, from rude and unformed elements, grop- 
ing upward towards shape and consistency, but stood forth from 
its very origin in full university organization, with well-ordered 
faculties and wiselv-regulated college discipline. It was there- 
fore spared most of the disorders and critical vicissitudes which 
marked the history of the older institutions, and it uniformly 
maintained so high a grade of excellence that many of the best 
scholars of Europe declared it second only to Paris as a seat of 
sacred and classical learning. 

When the religious revolution of the sixteenth century burst 
upon Europe, the University of Louvain not only continued to 
be an oracle of untainted truth, bravely protesting both against 
the assaults of error from without, and against all that was un- 
worthy of the spouse of Christ within her household, but it 
gave its rector to occupy the chair of Peter as the saintly 
Adrian VI., who was to check the heathenish tendencies of the 
Renaissance, which were supplying a pretence and an argument 
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to Protestantism, and to inaugurate that true reformation which 
was to be accomplished by the Council of Trent. 

The succeeding centuries of controversy and strife and 
apostasy brought disaster to many a noble institution; but 
Louvain stood firm, the very embodiment of Flemish sturdiness 
and honesty and faith, till Belgium itself was submerged in the 
red torrent of the French Revolution. Before that awful flood 
all things pure and holy went down in ruin, and so the univer- 
sity was suppressed in 1797. After the fall of Napoleon, Bel- 
gium became subject to Holland. But it soon was evident that 
their relationship could not last. Holland was as bitterly and 
aggressively Protestant as Belgium was devotedly and unflinch- 
ingly Catholic. The Protestant king endeavored to control the 
education of the Catholic clergy, and to shape it in an anti- 
Catholic mould. It was the attempt that Bismarck has renewed 
in our day, and it met with the same tate. The failure of the 
king’s educational enterprise was soon followed by the down- 
fall of his rule in Belgium. His forces were expelled and Bel- 
gian independence proclaimed in 1831. The struggie for free- 
dom ended successfully in May, 1833, and Belgium, in the very 
glow of victory, resolved that the first-fruit of recovered inde- 
pendence should be the restoration of the grand old university 
that had been her glory and her blessing in the past. In that 
same year, 1833, Pope Gregory XVI. was applied to for the 
necessary authorization, which was readily granted, and the 
work was begun without delay. 

It is most interesting to read the series of pastorals issued by 
the bishops of Belgium during the following year. They tell 
of the enthusiasm with which all classes pressed forward to 
the great undertaking; how every bishop and priest in the 
country voluntarily pledged himself to a certain annual contri- 
bution; how the generosity of the Belgian people vied with 
that of the people of God in olden times, bringing all their pre- 
cious possessions and adornments for the furnishing of the tab- 
ernacle of the Lord, or working with devoted zeal for the re- 
building of the walls of Jerusalem. Success, both full and 
speedy, was the inevitable result of such energy and unanimity. 
The university was reopened, we may say re-established, in 
November, 1834. It began with the faculty of Divinity. To 
this was added, in the very first year, the faculty of Philosophy 
and Letters, which was meant to give a finished education to 
non-professional students, and to lay a broad and noble founda- 
tion for the professional training of those who aspired to law 
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and medicine. These latter faculties were added in the second 
year of the university's existence. Since then each faculty has 
gone on, adding chair after chair and perfecting its methods, as 
the advance of science and the increase of means made it prac- 
ticable. It is one of the happiest memories of Leo XIII. that 
when he was nuncio at Brussels he did all in his power to help 
on the University of Louvain in its steady advance towards its 
perfect development. 

To-day, the University of Louvain stands without an educa- 
tional rival in Belgium. Three other universities, of a non- 
Catholic character, have indeed been established in Ghent, 
Liege, and Brussels; but the Catholic university so far outstrips 
them in the number of its professors and students, and in the ex- 
cellence of its training, that no reasonable comparison can be 
made. Last year its students numbered seventeen hundred, and 
this year they are still more numerous, while seventy-seven pro- 
fessors carry on with splendid success the highest education in 
the faculties of Theology, Philosophy and Letters, Law, Medi- 
cine,and Science. At every step through the quaint old town 
of Louvain one sees that, in the glorious days gone by, it was 
as exclusively a university town as either Oxford or Cambridge. 
Even now, although only part of the confiscated structures 
have been restored to-their original use,it is evident that the 
university is the heart and life of Louvain, while majestic edi- 
fices of quite recent construction rise here and there, to show 
how the university, like a wise householder, not only uses the 
old, but adopts and adds on the new. These buildings comprise 
not only stately halls and richly-stored laboratories and muse- 
ums, but also numerous colleges or residences for the students. 
For while the lay students are free to take lodgings in the town, 
the great bulk of them prefer to reside in the colleges; and in 
this they are, of course, encouraged both by their parents and 
by their professors, who well know the great advantages, both 
for study and for morals, of the paternal discipline and super- 
vision found in the collegiate homes. 

A noteworthy feature of Louvain is the college of students 
for the missions of the United States, founded by the zeal of the 
venerable Mgr. de Neve, who still worthily presides over it. 
Its studies are the elementary course usual in seminaries, at the 
end of which the students can, if so desired by their bishops, 
pass through one or another of the university courses, which 
are exclusively of a higher or post-graduate order. 

The late rector, Mgr. Pieraerts, who died during the last 
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scholastic year, during the two years that he filled his high 
office breathed new life and energy into all the work of the uni- 
versity. This manifests itself not only by a remarkable multi- 
plication of university societies, in which students and profes- 
sors meet familiarly to elaborate together subjects kindred to 
their class work, and with admirable results, but also, and es- 
pecially, by the wide expansion and the marked influence given 
to the faculty of Philosophy and Letters, in which Mgr. Pie- 
raerts himself had been a professor. This is greatly owing to 
the wise direction and fostering care of Leo XIII., who has so 
untiringly urged the advancement of philosophical studies to 
their highest excellence and their widest reach, and at whose 
request it was that the school of higher philosophy was recently 
established over which Mgr. Mercier so ably presides. But it 
must also be largely attributed to the late rector’s own wise ap- 
preciation of the necessity of very thorough philosophical and 
historical training, in order to fit his alumni to grapple safely 
and usefully with the great scientific and social questions which 
are now engrossing the world, and which, unless handled ju- 
diciously and with enlightenment, must shake the very founda- 
tions of faith and of human society. His annual address of last 
year was chiefly taken up with these great problems, and clear- 
ly indicated his desire and determination that the university 
should fit men for their solution. The present rector is Mgr. 
Abbeloos, a man of distinguished ability and an Oriental scholar 
of the first rank. He has already displayed his enterprise and 
his freedom from over-conservatism. He has recognized the 
necessity of modifying the method of study hitherto followed in 
the Divinity course, so that students, instead of being obliged 
to follow all the branches taught by the faculty, may be free to 
choose only a few or even one alone, in order that, by concen- 
trated study, there may be formed in the sacred sciences, as in 
other branches of learning, those specialists from whom alone 
superior excellence can be expected. 

And so this grand old university goes steadily on, in the 
freshness of its renewed life, the boast and the glory of the 
Catholics of Belgium, every year adding to the number of 
its students and to the excellence of its educational methods, 
unceasingly sending forth bands of thoroughly formed young 
ecclesiastics, whose breadth of learning and elevation of charac- 
ter make them an honor to the church of God, and placing in 
every rank of society hundreds of splendidly-educated laymen, _ 
well fitted to be the intellectual leaders of a people who are 
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equally distinguished by love of religion and love of liberty. 
From this rich and prosperous experience let us now gather a 
few lessons for our own guidance. 

In the first place, then, it is a striking fact that, both in its 
medizval origin and in its recent restoration, this famous seat 
of learning was, from the very commencement of its work, dis- 
tinctively organized as a university, and equipped for the su- 
perior education which a university imparts. In this it dif- 
fered widely from many other schools of renown, and that be- 
cause of the widely different circumstances in which they had 
their birth. It is the common law of normal growth that the 
germ must be suited to its environment. In the tenth or elev- 
enth century learning was in so rudimentary a condition and 
educational facilities so limited that any school, no matter what 
might be its aspiration or its destiny, was forced to begin in 
very rudimentary shape, and from simplest elements develop as 
more favorable circumstances might allow. But in the fifteenth 
century elementary schools existed in abundance and interme- 
diate schools were not uncommon; hence the new institution 
could presuppose them, and start at once on the higher level 
for which it was destined. Still more, when reorganized in the 
nineteenth century, it took at once the shape neither of school, 
nor of college, nor of seminary, but of university ; because in- 
stitutions of those lower grades already existed in sufficient 
number, and so the university was free to simply supplement 
their work and confine itself to the higher learning which alone’ 
it was meant to impart, 

Here we find a practical answer, of the very ‘highest au- 
thority, to the question or the objection so often raised in refer- 
ence to our undertaking: ‘ Why do you aspire so high? Why 
not begin, as other universities have begun, in the simplest form, 
and develop by degrees?” Plainly because the simpler forms 
already exist in abundance, and an addition to their number is 
not called for; nay rather, the establishment of another institu- 
tion in college or seminary form would be rightly considered 
an unwelcome intrusion on older institutions, already quite suf- 
ficiently and honorably occupying the field. Very recently, 


President Gilman has found it necessary to impress upon the 


public mind again and again that the Johns Hopkins University, 
which he is so ably organizing, was not meant to be an addi- 
tion to the number of colleges or technical schools, for these are 
both numerous and excellent enough; that young men were to 
enter the university after having received a college education, 
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or its equivalent, in order to find there that higher learning 
which the fullest intellectual development calls for, and which 
colleges and technical schools are inadequate to bestow. 

The same may be said with at least equal force in regard to 
our Catholic University. In decreeing its establishment, neither 
the bishops of the United States nor our Holy Father the Pope 
had any thought of opening to the youth of our country another 
college or another seminary, like to those with which it is al- 
ready so abundantly blessed. Nor did they ever imagine that, 
in order to start upward on its career, it must first begin by im- 
parting that same order of learning which is already so suffi- 
ciently imparted by institutions in different parts of the country. 
This would suppose a want of considerateness and of practical 
sense of which the authors of the project would have been in- 
capable. They have done full justice to these excellent institu- 
tions, by presupposing their sufficiency for their own work and 
their own sphere, and by at once providing facilities for that 
higher and deeper and broader education which a young man, 
when graduating from college or seminary, has become fit to 
appreciate and perhaps to aspire after, but which he is yet far 
from having attained to. On any lower level there is no need 
of it, and it would have no right to exist. How limited soever 
therefore may be, at first, the compass of its curriculum, and 
how few soever its professorial chairs, its curriculum must be, 
from the very beginning, distinctively of a university character, 
and its chairs must al] stand on a university level. It is only in 
this sense that it can be truly said thatthe university ought to be 
content with small beginnings and to develop by degrees. And 
this is precisely what the Catholic University of America hopes 
to do, to start only with the faculty of Divinity, and only with 
the most important chairs in that faculty, and then gradually 
to develop that faculty to its perfection, and to add on the 
other faculties just as the blessing of God and our people’s 
generous and intelligent appreciation of the work will make it 
possible. ' 

And this leads us to the second practical lesson which the 
experience of Louvain teaches us. Both in its early and in its re- 
cent organization, it lost no time in throwing open its academic 
halls to lay students. In 1834, we see it starting with Divinity, 
but adding ona faculty for the laity in the first year of its ex- 
istence. And it is noteworthy that this faculty was not that of 
Law or of Medicine, but the faculty of Philosophy and Letters. 
Such was also the method of the Johns Hopkins University, It 
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had no faculty of Divinity, being meant only for secular studies; 
but in organizing these, its first care was to lay the foundation 
of them all in the faculty of. Philosophy and Letters. A brief 
review of the studies comprised in that faculty will show the 
reasonableness of such a course. 

The university faculty of Philosophy and Letters has for its 
scope, as its name signifies, the profound study of all philosoph- 
ical, literary, and linguistic subjects. The geography of this 
vast region has been briefly sketched to the student during his 
college course; but now he is to explore fully one or another of 
its provinces, according to the taste and the ability developed by 
his previous studies. The university takes the student whose 
elementary studies in philosophy have awaked in him a love for 
this mother of all the sciences, and leads him through all her 
wondrous domains; investigates with him all that reason can 
know of the nature, the origin, and the destiny of all things; 
searches especially the depths of that marvellous compendium 
of them all, human nature, dwelling on man’s nature, origin, end, 
duties and rights, the organization, capabilities, and operations 
of his whole complex being, intellectual, moral, spiritual, physi- 
cal, and prying as far as human ken can reach into that myste- 
rious, labyrinthine border-land of man’s nature where spirit and 
matter meet and interact, whose windings the philosophers of 
our day are so laboriously and often so erringly endeavoring to 
unravel, This isa sublime realm, alluring to noble minds, but 
engulfing rash ones that rush into it without guide or compass ; 
and if the student’s intellect proves to have the temper that can 
make him master there, he is fitted to be a benefactor to man- 
kind by being a wise leader in the philosophic thought of his 
day. 
oo student has had developed in him by his classical 
course a relish and aptness for literary pursuits, Now he has 
placed before him the fascinating study, historical, philosophical, 
analytical and comparative, of human thought and expression in 
all their forms of language and of literature, both ancient and 
modern, with all their tempting stores of poetic, historic, legend- 
ary, philosophic, and sacred lore. From these studies again 
naturally open up the vast avenues which lead to the field of 
ethnological inquiry, and to the comparative study of ancient 
forms of creed and worship, which is now often called the 
science of religion—regions of surpassing interest, in which 
wisely-directed researches throw floods of light on the sacred 
record of the ways of Providence and the devious fortunes of 
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mankind, while unguided or misguided wanderings would all 
most surely end in the morass of scepticism. 

Inquiries like these are obviously connected with profound 
historical studies, which, accordingly, form an integral part of 
the usual curriculum of this faculty. And these naturally lead 
to the examination of the governmental organizations of ancient 
and modern nations, and of the fundamental laws underlying 
them ; of the internal conditions and the external complications 
which occasioned their prosperity or their reverses; and thus is 
spread out the vast and deeply interesting panorama of the so- 
cial, political, and international institutions and relationships 
which have built up the wondrous fabric of human society. 

In a word, the faculty of Philosophy and Letters has for its 
object a complete and comprehensive study of man, both indi- 
vidually and socially ; of his entire nature, of his checkered ex- 
istence, of his achievements in thought and in action, of his 
mistakes and his successes, his good and his evil ways; of his 
various relationships with God, with his fellow-men, and with 
surrounding nature. No one can help recognizing how sublime 
and important is the realm of study here presented. The poet 


was indeed not quite right in saying that “the noblest study of 


” 


mankind is man”; but surely it is second only to the study ot 
God and of his Divine Revelation. 

In such a compass are comprised all the branches of a fin- 
ished liberal education. Moreover, these are the great funda- 
mental studies which are necessary to whosoever wishes for 
acomplete and philosophical grasp of any special line of pro- 
fessional study to which he may devote himself. This is the 
common ground on which all can meet and stand together. 
All professions have to deal with some department of human 
life and relationships; and the common centre and basis of them 
all, if they are to be understood thoroughly and eamenar 4 is 
this fundamental study of man. 

Here the student of Divinity finds the preambula fidei, the 
preliminaries and conditions of faith, the intellectual foundations 
which constitute religion our “ reasonable service” to God, the 
practical working and test of all teachings and of all laws hu- 
man and divine. It needs no elaboration to make it evident 
that the mastery of such stores of knowledge must be of invalua- 
ble aid to the minister of God in appealing to man’s intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual nature, and in placing the truth and beauty 
of religion in that light in which they need but to be seen in 
order to be appreciated and loved by the intelligent and honest. 
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Here the law student has the magnificent apparatus of the 
ethical, the social, the historical, and the political studies which 
are simply essential to him if he desires to bea scholar in his 
profession, to be not a mere attorney but a jurist. And here 
the citizen, who wishes to take an intelligent and useful part in 
the political life of his country, finds the light of the world’s 
experience, the practical wisdom which will enable him to act 
prudently, to advise judiciously, to lead safely, instead of being 
a mere experimentalist, an erring guide, or the dupe of clamor 
or of blind enthusiasm. 

Here too the medical student finds an admirable prepara- 
tion for his noble profession. The philosophical study of man’s 
spiritual nature not only is a safeguard against materialism, but 
gives him a better comprehension of man’s physical nature, with 
which the spiritual is so intimately and essentially connected, 
and fits him to deai more intelligently with innumerable ail- 
ments.in which the action of mind and that of matter bear an 
almost equal part. Thus from psychology he passes by an al- 
most imperceptible bridge to physiology, and from this can gaze 
out upon, and can begin to explore, the astonishing vista of bio- 
logical science, of all those countless forms of life which reach 
their summit and their compendium in man. 

The faculty of Philosophy and Letters is indeed, then, a 
universal trysting-ground, where all eager aspirants after learn- 
ing, be they ecclesiastics or be they seculars, can mingle in the 
noble strife for intellectual excellence, spurred by generous 
rivalry to highest achievements, and finding in the contact a 
closer fraternal linking, a better mutual understanding, and a 
fuller comprehension of many-sided truth than can be attained 
to in any other way. No wonder that we see it, in Louvain and 
elsewhere, either the first to be organized or the first to be 
added to the faculty of Divinity. No wonder that from this 
latter it branches out as it were instinctively and naturally: 
No wonder, then, that we should fondly cherish the hope that, 
very soon after “the formation of our faculty of Divinity, we 
should realize the desire of our Holy Father and of the parents 
of America, by the establishment of our faculty of Philosophy 
and Letters. But on this we may not dwell longer at present, 
but must leave further consideration of this interesting theme 
for another article. Joun J. KEANE. _ 
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“WHAT SHALL BE THE TREATMENT OF CON. 
VERTED POLYGAMISTS?” 


SEND them to jail, says the United States government, con- 
verted or unconverted ; and it proceeds to do it, with the ap- 
plause of the whole civilized world. Who, then, asks the above 
question? Rev. Edward A. Lawrence, in the Andover Review 
of September last, and he asks it on behalf of the Protestant 
missionaries of the American Board in India. We quote from 
the article: 


“ At the first glance and as viewed from the home field the answer to 
this question seems easy enough: ‘Let all wives but one be dismissed 
with proper provision, and let that one be the first wife.’ As a matter of 
fact, however, the decision of this matter in India is very difficult. ... 
The opinion of missionaries on this subject is much divided, and the mat- 
ter has been discussed at various conferences. An excellent statement 
of both sides of the question is made in the Jadian Evangelical Review of 
April, 1886, by Rev. J. J. Lucas, who has taken pains to inform himself of 
the opinions of many leading missionaries. My own impression, formed 
from conversation with a large number, is that a majority of the missiona- 
ries in India, especially of those longest in the field, would decline to ad- 
vise a man to dismiss one of two wives, and that many of them would bap- 
tize him in that state, while protesting against polygamy as unchristian. 

“,.. The Madura mission not long ago decided to baptize con- 
verted polygamists who had acted in ignorance of Christian ideas in cases 
where there was no way of separation without injustice. Of this decision 
the American Board has expressed its disapproval. But Mr. Jones, of that 
mission, avows the belief that the policy of refusing to baptize such can- 
didates must in time be reversed... . 

“To more than sixty representatives of different missions Mr. Lucas 
sent the question: ‘ Would you, under any circumstances, baptize a 
convert with more than one wife, allowing him to retain his wives?’ 
From the great majority there came back an answer in the affirmative. 
Some of these Aave baptized such converts; others have been deterred 
only by the rules of their societies, Here is one case. A man professing 
to be a Christian requested baptism. He was deemed worthy to be re- 
ceived into the church. He had, however, two wives. His first wife, then 
an old woman, had no children. She, I believe, had urged her husband to 
take a second wife. By this last marriage he had five or six children. 
The first wife seemed as fond of the children as their own mother. Which 
of these wives, then, should he put away? We did not require him to dis- 
miss either of them. . . .” 


Rev. Dr. Bissell, of Ahmednagar, reports: 


“*The reason for taking the second wife is, in the majority of cases, 
because the first wife is barren, or her children are girls, or they have died 
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in childhood. In view of these difficulties I began to doubt whether I had 
a right to insist that a man should send away his second wife and all his 
children as a condition of baptism. To do this would be in effect a refusal 
to receive him tothe church. | have in two instances baptized men with 
two wives, doing this with instructions as to the nature of this relation, 
and what is required by the teaching of Christ, so that it is understood 
that we only allow it under protest.’ Mr. Lucas himself opposes bap- 
tism in such a case, because of the apparent sanction given to polygamy, 
the temptation laid in the way of inquirers, the formation of two classes 
of Christians within the church, and the injury done to the church itself. 
Yet he would not ask the husband to put away either wife, but would say, 
‘Wait. Your first outward step towards Christ must not be marred by a 
cruel wrong and flagrant injustice. Wait, holding fast your faith, and 
time will bring a change.’ Yet, as Mr. Lucas admits, the majority of mis- 
sionaries, if left free to act, would go further than this, though leaving 
much to be determined by the circumstances of the case.” 


Wordsworth wrote of 


“ Pure religion breathing household laws ”— 


inseparable, evidently, from morality purely Christian in the 
poet’s mind; and such has been the boast of Protestant, espe- 
cially Anglo-Saxon, communities. But this article by Rev. Mr. 
Lawrence ought to open the eyes of many conscientious Protes- 
tants to the curious kind of gospel which their missionaries 
(men who have been their ideals of holiness) have been propa- 
gating, and the species of morality to be established in converted 
India. There is a moral cancer here which cannot be covered 
up. It is universally admitted that in the Christian system of 
morals there is no name for polygamy but adultery. A man 
who can draw any other conclusion from the New Testament 
teaching must be morally and spiritually blind. A plurality of 
wives was permitted by the law of Moses, but the law of Christ 
has made it, under all circumstances, a crime. By the law of 
Christ it is distinctly branded as adultery, and its toleration in 
a Christian community is an outrage upon the purity of the 
Gospel. 

The whole spirit of the Christian religion is one of restraint 
upon the passions. Self-denial lies at the very door of the Chris- 
tian’s life. St. Peter speaks of the “fleshly lusts” which “war 
against the soul.” And what a mockery it is for men who pro- 
fess to have and teach the doctrine of Jesus Christ, born of a 
Virgin, to permit that embodiment of self-indulgence, polyga- 
mous marriage, among newly-converted Christians, and hold that, 
for any temporal reasons whatever, it may be lawful to do what 
the religion of the Son of God has declared to be impurity. 
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Yet the problem, say the zealous missionaries, is not easy. 
And this is not strange, since the terms of the problem as they 
propound it are as follows: How can a man become a Christian 
and his family relations remain polygamous? “ At first glance” 
Christianity and polygamy are incompatible. “ Viewed from the 
home field” the path of the polygamist is not from the harem to 
the font of baptism, but rather to the jail. But first glances and 
home fields may blow very chilly winds across the sunny fields of 
India and upon the hot blood of the Hindu converts—ay, and 
upon the hot zeal of the subsidiaries of the American Board. 
What troubles them is zeal for souls) They must have converts 
to Christ, and here are honest catechumens who want to be bap- 
tized, who are full of faith in Christ, and yet are entangled with 
duplicate wives. “If t’other dear charmer were away” all 
would be well. Put heraway? Ah! your “first glances” and 
your “home fields”! You don’t understand things as second 
glances reveal them in the foreign field. 

Let us see: Polygamy was allowed under the Old Law, but 
under the New Law it is forbidden. The follower of Christ 
must be husband of but one wife; home field or foreign field, 
first glance or last, monogamy is a law of Christian life. 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain.” 


Whocall? Women call, and women more loudly than men. 
The whole race of man is degraded by women being penned up 
together as the common slaves of the same man’s passions. 
There can be no Christian religion without the total emancipa- 
tion of woman from promiscuous matrimony. The woman of 
heathen lands has a right to look forward to the cross of Christ as 
the banner of liberty in every relation of life, most of all in that 
little world of the family whose horizon bounds her every joy. 
There is an indescribable dignity in the wife, the mother, as known 
to the Christian household. Error’s chain galls no neck so sorely 
as that of a woman, whether she be of a simple or of a noble 
temperament, who must have but a divided share of the heart and 
home of a many-wived husband. And before this big curse of hea- 
thenism the Protestant missionary quails, has his doubts, and to 
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it he finally succumbs. How petty, then, do the pretensions of 
Protestantism seem when it undertakes by a missionary career to 
play the universal! How mean a mouth is that which has one 
tongue for India and another for Massachusetts! ‘ The mouth 
with a double tongue I detest,” says the Lord. 

The American Board is now in conflict with Andover, which 
champions a “ New Orthodoxy,” a “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” 
and which longs to extend to the unevangelized heathen a proba- 
tion after death. At the general convention of the Board held 
last autumn at Springfield, Massachusetts, Rev. Mr. MacKenzie, 
of Cambridge, took sides against the Board's rejecting missionary 
applicants who hold the new opinions, and in the course of his 
remarks said: ‘There is not a pastor in a church in old Boston 
to-day, with possibly one exception, who could go” [to India or 
elsewhere as a missionary of the Board]. “I ask why the time 
has not come when we may say, What is good enough for the 
churches at home is good enough for the churches abroad.” 
Just so; and exactly the same mighty difference between “ view- 
ed from the home field”’ and viewed from the coral strand of dis- 
tant India exists in reference to Christian matrimony as in ref- 
erence to Christian probation. There is one Christ for the 
women of America, a Redeemer who, in spite of divorce laws, 
still holds back the name and substance of polygamy from their 
homes; and another Christ for the sad women of India, an ac- 
commodating Christ, who studies “ difficulties” and weighs ob- 
jections, and finally gives up the fight for the Christian home. 
“A false balance is an abomination to the Lord.” 

But, as says Mr. Howells in Indian Summer, “ alter nine- 
teen centuries the man is still very imperfectly monogamous.” 
You must be strong to overcome nature, and one of the greatest 
difficulties of the Catholic missionary has been to make poly- 
gamous heathen men monogamous Christians. The Catholic re- 
ligion can do it, has done it over nearly the whole world, is now do- 
ing it. Dr. Hurst, a Protestant minister and, we think, a mission- 
ary,in a recent number of Harper's Magazine sneers at the simpli- 
city of the Hindu Catholics, descendants of Xavier’s converts; 
they are dirty, they openly wear medals and crosses and other 
tokens of superstition, he says, and they are of low social rank. 
But, doctor, they are genuine Christians. They are children 
of heroic martyrs, and in every part of Hindostan their pagan 
countrymen are daily overcoming those “difficulties” at which 
the sham converts of the American Board blench; they put 
away all wives but one, and that, too, without failing to justly 
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provide for every soul dependent on them. “They area people 
who never rise above a very low level,” says Dr. Hurst. They 
are on a higher plane than Dr. Hurst’s Christianity. We 
think that the lowest social level is polygamy. There are no 
polygamous Catholics possible, whether in the home field or 
foreign field of Catholic evangelization, under first glances or 
last glances of Catholic discipline and morality. 

But why not try the converse of Mr. MacKenzie’s propo- 
sition? Why not say, What is good enough Christianity for the 
primitive fervor of the Indian convert is good enough for the 
relaxed and tepid Yankee? Or why not offer polygamy as an 
inducement in “evangelizing papal lands”? There are sure to 
be various men in Mexico, South America, and in Spain and 
Italy with matrimonial “ difficulties ” who would gladly embrace 
a Christianity more accommodating than the papal. We see, 
indeed, that the American Board has condemned the receiving 
of polygamous converts, in spite of a large majority of the 
missionaries themselves favoring it; but we do not learn that 
the Board has “ withdrawn their faculties,” z.¢., revoked their 
appointments and stopped their remittances. 

Let us hear from Gail Hamilton. She is an able defender of 
the “ Progressive Orthodoxy ”; she has the floor on the subject 
of polygamous orthodoxy, and we should be glad to learn her 
views on progressive matrimony. 

We have quoted Dr. Hurst’s statement that Hindu Catholics 
are on a low social plane in India. But what, dear doctor, do 
you say to the fact that your ‘“‘ Church of Christ” in India is on 
a lower plane, social, political, and religious, than the secular 
state in America? Here is the American idea: The social unit 
is the family; there is no other.. The disturbance of society is 
certain and chronic until its foundations are laid on the un- 
broken basis of one man and one woman, joined in equal and 
sacred wedlock to form one moral personality; this has been 
ever taken for granted and often publicly affirmed among us. 
The Chicago Convention, representing the great party which 
elected Abraham Lincoln in the autumn of 1860, in its platform 
denounced slavery and polygamy as “ twin relics of barbarism.” 
One of these relics it cost us several billions of dollars and hun- 
dreds of thousands of precious lives to tear from its shrine in 
the American state and destroy ; the other relic the heavy arm 
of the American law is still battering against in Utah. Not so 
the “Christian” missionary in India. He is placing that relic of 
filthy barbarism on the altar of Christ. A practical solution of 
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the question would be to bring back both relics in the New 
Orthodoxy in India. Accommodate the convert. Let him pick 
out his wife, his affinity—the young and handsome, or the one 
who, like Lady Macbeth, “should bear men-children only ”"— 
and call her wife, and make the barren or the girl-bearing 
remainder of the household dondwomen! And, of a truth, poly- 
gamy is hardly possible without the twin evil of the slavery of 
the weaker sex to the stronger. Mr. Lucas’s solution of the 
difficulty is, “ Wait!” Wait, he says to the polygamous Hindu 
who has experienced a change of heart. Wait, that is, till one 
of your “difficulties” elopes, or can present you with a boy as 
her credentials, or dies. “ Wait, holding fast your faith” (and 
your wives), “and time will bring a change”! Or perhaps one 
of them will resign her place as an undivided fraction of your 
better half, and be content to step down into the hardly lower 
state of bondwoman. 

We hope the American Board will recognize that Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy has a twin difficulty—Progressive Matri- 
mony. And here is our advice: Advertise in the Utah gentile 
press for a godly deputy United States marshal of unpro- 
gressive orthodoxy and the husband of one wife; ordain him 
and send him to India to set things right. 

But, in sober earnest, is it not an outrage that honest Ameri- 
can Protestants—for of such we are sure the constituency of the 
American Board is made up—should be putting the cross of 
Christ into the hands of such feeble champions and sending 
them to the ends of the earth to introduce into the bosom of 
Christian society a most unchristian and uncivilized family life? 
' Never was a bigamist or a polygamist deemed worthy the name 
of Christian from the day the Virgin Mary heard “ Hail, full of 
grace”’to this hour. The elevation of the female sex is abso- 
lutely a concomitant of Christian civilization, necessary to the 
development of the Christian character even in its most incipient 
stages, and that elevation is absolutely dependent on monogamy. 
None having in custody the honor of the Christian name have 
ever thought of breaking the unity of the marriage relation, 
except those who have strayed from the unity of the one faith. 

“ As for me,” said Martin Luther* in 1524, “I avow that I 
cannot set myself in opposition to men marrying several wives, 
or assert that such a course is repugnant to Holy Scripture.” 

* For an excellent statement of the doctrine and practice of the primitive Reformers om 


the question in hand see A History of the Baptists, by Thos. Armitage, D.D., LL.D., Pastor 
of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, N. Y.—Bryan, Taylor & Co.—p. 376. . 
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And again, in 1539, in his certificate of the lawfulness of polyg- 
amy, signed by himself, Melanchthon, Bucer, and four other lead- 
ers of the New Orthodoxy of that time, and addressed to Philip, 
Landgrave of Hesse: “If, however, your highness is utterly 
determined upon marrying a second wife, we are of opinion 
that it ought to be done secretly.” 

To the Protestant missionaries in India we send greeting : 
Hail, ye worthy children of Luther! Hail, ye messengers of 
licensed discord in church and home, ye ambassadors of con- 
secrated self-indulgence! All hail, ye preachers of the new 
gospel of woman’s* bondage! 





THE SEMINARY FOR THE COLORED MISSIONS. 


TWENTY years ago, and in words really pathetic, the Second 
Plenary Council appealed, per viscera misericordie Det, for priests 
who would devote themselves tothe negro missions. The appeal 
was heard beyond the ocean and answered from an unexpected 
quarter—England. Five years later priests from Mill Hill, 
England, began to labor among the blacks, and have continued 
on with steady aim and some success. Again the Third Plenary 
Council renews the cry: Missionaries for the negroes! Again, 
too, the fathers of St. Joseph’s Society, whose labors seemed 
forgotten, answer this second appeal by proposing to open in 
Baltimore a seminary for priests for the colored missions : 


“We have fora long time greatly desired to give to the missionary 
work among the negroes of the United States a more effective assistance 
than we have yet been able to offer. The time seems now to have come 
when we should begin to establish a house of studies in America for train- 
ing priests for the negro missions. We have now had an experience of the 
colored missions extending over sixteen or seventeen years. We have 
gained an insight into the qualities requisite in the missioner and into the 


*[It is not our habit to comment upon faults of either omission or commission in accepted 
articles, But has not the fiery zeal of our esteemed contributor made him totally overlook one 
side of this question—the side of the converted but polygamous woman? What do the 
missionaries of the American Board do with her, especially when, as must sometimes happen, 
she is not only the spouse most acceptable to her converted or unconverted lord, but the one 
Most anxious to leave him in order to conform her life to her newly-accepted creed? Does she, 
or ought she, in the opinion of the American Board, have any voice in the decision as to which 
of his ‘‘ wives” he shall retain? Perhaps this is a point on which Gail Hamilton’s judgment 
would carry less weight than that of one or other of the female married missionaries.— 
Ep. C. W.] 
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character and needs of the colored people. This experience and insight 
may now be utilized upon a larger scale and for the benefit of the whole 
work. We have also learned during the past years how difficult it is to 
obtain a sufficient number of vocations, or, at least, a sufficient number of 
persons who are attracted to the colored missions while their education is 
being carried on in the midst of brethren whose great desire is to devote 
themselves to the Eastern missions of the church. The urgent need, then, 
of a greater number of priests for the colored missions, and the experience 
and insight already gained by our priests in America, have led to the de- 
termination to begin without further delay a college in America for the 
negro missions” (Letter of Rt. Rev. Herbert Vaughan, Bishop of Salford 
and Superior of St. Joseph’s Society). ; 


So ready a response is chiefly owing to the zeal of Cardinal 
Gibbons, who, while abroad on matters connected with his high 
office, did not lose sight of the lowliest and most despised of his 
countrymen, but interrupted his journey in London in order to 
secure the establishment of this seminary. His eminence thus 
refers to it in a letter of approval addressed to the present 
writer: 

“It is scarcely necessary for me to say to you how dear to my heart is 
the pious project which you have undertaken. The plan was conceived 
last May during an interview which I had in London with the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan, Bishop of Salford, the Superior of your community, to whose 
unselfish zeal this country is so much indebted.” 


To prepare missionaries for the negroes is the object of the 
new seminary. The black harvest of the sunny South must be 
reaped and gathered in. It is an unattractive field, for it is diffi- 
cult to fancy a people in a worse plight than the negroes of the 
South. Living amid our civilization, yet vast numbers of them 
are not of it; men by civil law, yet in very great part actually 
children; citizens by constitutional amendment, yet babes in 
the exercise of their rights; apparently Christian, they are really 
of no religion; naturally religious, they may be said to be with- 
out supernatural religion; before the eyes of the law they are 
everything, in its hands they are nothing. These poor people be- 
come members of-the Methodist or Baptist sects, and for the 
most part are ignorant of the first truths of Revelation; ignorant, 
too, of the Commandments, while their knowledge of our Blessed 
Lord seems to go no further than a glib and offensive use of the 
holy name. Morality may have a name among them, but in how 
many localities preterea nihil? Knowledge, after a fashion, is 
becoming theirs, but of what kind? The common schools bring 
them up godless. ‘“ With desolation is the land made desolate.” 

But to come directly to the question of Catholic missionaries. 
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It may be asked: Is it necessary to have priests specially 
devoted to the negro missions? Upon this question both the 
Second and Third National Councils of Baltimore have spoken 
with no uncertain sound. Both have recognized this necessity : 


“ By the bowels of the mercy of God, we beg and implore priests, as far 
as they can, to consecrate their thoughts, their time, and themselves wholly 
and entirely, if possible, to the service of the colored people” (Sec. Conc. 
Balt.) 


The Third Council (tit. viii. No. 239), going a step further, 
urges on the superiors of seminaries to foster vocations for this 
mission, and often to set before their seminarians that promise 
of our Lord which applies most especially to this apostolate. 
“ No man who has left house or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake and the 
Gospel’s, but he shall receive a hundredfold in this life . . . with 
persecutions, and in the world to come eternal life. Such, too, 
is the opinion of the bishops of the South, who best of all know 
the needs of the colored people. The Rt. Rev. J. J. Kain, 
Bishop of Wheeling, W. Va., himself a native of the Old Domin- 
ion, thus writes: 


“ The spiritual desolation of our large negro population is an object of 
deepest concern to all the bishops of the South, on whom mainly rests the 
duty of providing these millions of souls with the means of attaining a 
knowledge of our holy religion. Many difficulties must be encountered 
and overcome. Though possessing now all the rights of American citi- 
zens, the negroes of the South are still a distinct class with characteristics 
peculiarly their own. Little progress therefore can be made until separate 
churches and schools are provided for them, and until men, endowed with 
the apostolic spirit and familiar with the negro character, are specially 
trained for this missionary field. . . . The seminary which your fathers of 
St. Joseph’s Society purpose opening in Baltimore for the education of 
priests consecrated to the exclusive service of the negroes, is, in my 
opinion, the most essential step in the evangelization of that race. Sub- 
jects will not be wanting, for the church of God has ever shown herself 
fruitful in supplying fitting laborers for every sphere of her world-wide 
mission,” 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Wilmington, A. A. Curtis, who is a 
native of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, which is largely in- 
habited by negroes, thus writes: 


“I hear with exceeding pleasure that you have actually begun to pro- 
vide a house wherein priests are to be educated who will convert our 
colored people. We must dosomething for these colored people or run 
the risk of provoking our Lord’s malediction. But we can do little till we 
have men called to, and educated for, this particular mission. In the dio- 
cese of Wilmington alone there must be more than one hundred thousand 
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colored people, and yet I doubt whether among them all one hundred be 
Catholics. And at present little is doing or can be done towards winning 
them to the church. May the Lord then signally bless and prosper you in 
your undertaking, and enable you to furnish us with men who will give 
themselves to the work of rescuing a people deserving so much at our 
hands, and moreover more readily to be won, I am convinced, than others, 
more cultured if you please, but at the same time far from being so reli- 
giously disposed.” 

When, in 1878, the Rt. Rev. J. J. Keane became Bishop of 
Richmond, he found in his episcopal city a negro population of 
thirty thousand, of whom $ut six individuals were Catholics, and 
on extending his gaze throughout his diocese he saw among the 
six hundred and fifty thousand negroes of Virginia not over 
a dozen Catholics outside of Alexandria and Norfolk, in which 
two cities together there were about three hundred. At once 
he threw open his cathedral to this poor people and began per- 
sonally to instruct them. Six years afterwards the writer was 
sent to Richmond to take charge of the nucleus formed by the 
unwearied labors.of the zealous bishop and his devoted clergy. 
His own personal experience greatly enhances the subjoined 
testimony of Bishop Keane: 

“ My desire for the evangelization of the colored race is by no means 
confined within the limits of my own jurisdiction and responsibility ; and I 
feel sure that the great multitude of needy souls for whose salvation we 
must crave and strive will be more benefited by you as rector of St. 
Joseph’s Mission College than they could be in any other way. Those 
poor benighted millions need an army of apostolic men, devoted to them 
alone, and filled with that special spirit of self-sacrifice and zeal, that un- 
tiring patience, that peculiar tact and energy, which the peculiar nature of 
the work absolutely demands. The Master of the vineyard, who knows 
the need, must surely provide laborers to supply it.” 

There can be no doubt of the need of men who will give 
themselves entirely to the negroes. In the North the colored 
people are few, for in the whole United States, outside of the 
former slave States, there is but one-half a million of negroes. 
In such places is heard at times an expression of wonder that the 
priests of the South do not look after the negroes. This is very 
unfair and unjust to the priests of the South, few, widely scat- 
tered, and mostly in straitened circumstances. In Mississippi 
there are six negroes for every four whites, and surely the bishop 
of its episcopal see, Natchez, the Rt. Rev. F. Janssens, is well 
qualified to give an opinion, and his cautious words deserve 
great weight: 


“The bishops of the South must feel the great responsibility that bur- 
dens their consciences for the salvation of the millions of the colored race 
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within the limits of their dioceses. I, for one, feel also the difficulties that 
surround the accomplishment of this task, Our priests everywhere in the 
Southern States are devoted to their duty, and willing, too, to work for the 
colored people as well as for the white. But the work for the one and 
for the other is quite different, and it is almost impossible to do much good 
for the salvation of the negro whilst engaged in the ministry for the 
whites. Again, all the Southern dioceses stand greatly in need of priests 
to keep up the work that has already been established and needs to be 
continued. Consequently it is next to impossible to obtain priests willing 
and possessing the necessary requisites to devote themselves to this pecu- 
liar work.” 


Among the visitors to the last Plenary Council was one of 
the vicars-apostolic from Japan. He was asked one day bya 
rector of one of our churches, “How many Catholics in your 
vicariate?” ‘About five thousand,” was the answer. “ And 
how many priests?” “Twenty-seven,” he answered. The 
American pastor looked puzzled. ‘ Ah!” said the old bishop, 
whose hair had whitened serving his Master in those Eastern 
lands, “ My priests have sixteen millions of pagans.” We know 
very well that there are two types and two classes of the 
church’s ministers. The one is taken up chiefly with the sheep 
of the fold, the second with those “other sheep that are not of 
the fold.” Both spirits are good; both are necessary. Nor 
does the one exclude the other, for in a true priest both always 
are found, one, however, being predominant. The majority of 
priests are for the home work. But at home or abroad they are 
always missionaries. To Paul was committed the Gospel of the 
uncircumcision, to Peter that of the circumcision; yet it was 
the latter who received the first gentile and even established his 
see in the centre of gentilism. In the martyrs of the first cen- 
turies is seen the eager missionary spirit which bleeds for 
Christ, thus sowing the seed of Christianity. In the deserts of 
the Thebaid were hidden saintly souls of altogether another 
spirit. While St. Patrick went to Ireland to convert its pagan 
inhabitants, his former masters and companions continued at 
Lerins their calm life of study, and died chanting the praises of 
God in echo to the gentle murmurs of the Mediterranean. St. 
Gregory remained in Rome and sent St. Augustin to England. 
St. Philip Neri, St. Charles Borromeo, and St. Ignatius won 
their crowns among the faithful, while St. Francis Xavier, St. 
Francis Solano, and Peter Claver were God’s heroes among the 
nations. St. Francis Xavier, as we learn from his letters, found 
among his missionaries that some were better fitted for the quiet 
life of teaching in the college at Goa, while he brought others 
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with him on his apostolic journeys, leaving them after him to 
water the plant which he had sown. One and all were doing 
the work of the Holy Spirit; one and all were apostles, “ not 
from men, neither by men, but by Jesus Christ and God the 
Father.” 

It is the same in our day and land. Here in the United 
States are millions of Catholics who, being children of the 
household, have had the first claim. Mixed marriages, irreligious 
schools, remote neighborhoods, the changed conditions of life 
experienced by emigrants, and kindred causes, have made the 
lives of all true priests in the North of a missionary type. Be- 
sides, apostles are needed for our white countrymen outside the 
true fold—men of all shades of belief and no belief, Jew as well 
as gentile, twin-worshippers of the golden calf. But the spirit 
of God is not bound to geographical lines, nor chronological 
order, nor.ethnological varieties. “The Spirit breatheth where 
it listeth.”” The conversion of the negro must go on pari passu 
with the other. The blacks enjoy the civil advantages and 
school privileges together with the whites; so also they should 
enjoy spiritual rights. 

The negro, too, is here to stay. Doubts may exist whether 
the red man will die out, but the only doubt in regard to the 
black man is, Where is he going to stop in his increase? 
Thirty years, it is said, will decide whether the Indian will 
remain. The same time will reveal unexpected developments in 
the negro. To-day, between the Potomac and the Gulf, there 
are as many blacks as whites; with the former doubling every 
fifteen years, and the latter steadily migrating, what’ will not 
thirty years effect ? 

“For the third of a century, engrossed with the work in Virginia of 
missionary amongst the whites, I could not see my way to labor for the 
African. The Caucasians, with the light of faith imperilled, and charity 
waxing cold, and dangers to their souls imminent on all sides, had the first 
claim.” 

Thus writes the V. Rev. H. F. Parke, formerly vicar-general of 
the diocese of Wheeling. Father Parke’s experience is that of 
every Southern priest. The journeys they have to make, the 
. fewness of the Catholics, their remote and widely scattered 
dwellings, the scarcity of railroads, the poverty of the land—all 
combine to render a priest’s life in the South very trying and 
leave but scant time to fulfil even the strictest obligations. 

It is precisely to secure men with a special call to this field 
that the new seminary will be different from others. The priests 
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trained in it, though in point of fact of the secular priesthood, 
must havea peculiar vocation and follow a rule of life peculiar 
to themselves. 

The priests on the negro missions form, therefore, a commu- 
nity, known as St. Joseph’s Society, with just as many devo- 
tional exercises in common as are needed for a bond of personal 
union, not offering any impediment to the most unbounded mis- 
sionary activity. This solidarity renders their efforts constant 
and uniform. 

A breath will sever a thread of flax, yet when many threads 
are twisted into one a cable is formed which will moor the 
largest vessel afloat. “A three-ply cord is hardly broken.” 
Here and there priests have taken hold of the negro missions 
and won many of the poor people to the church. At best these 
efforts are spasmodic. Sickness, death, transferal, or any one 
of the thousand vicissitudes of life may deprive the negroes of 
their missionary. A community dies not. One will drop out of 
the ranks, another will die in the attack, a third will be tem- 
porarily disabled, but the vacancy will always be filled. 

Let me for a moment glance at what may easily become the 
practical working of an organized missionary society of priests 
engaged on the colored missions. They are to be devoted solely 
and entirely to that work and bound to the same by vow. 

By having a house centrally located in any Southern State, 
with five or six missionaries in it who would radiate in fixed 
directions, the seed would be regularly sown. Every one of 
them would have a number of schools in hi charge, utilizing the 
school-house for preaching at night and for Mass in the morning. 
The catechism, of course, would be included in the daily cur- 
riculum of studies. After, say, a month’s absence on his mis- 
sionary excursion, the priest returns to the central house for a 
short rest—a rest which is very necessary, as the writer knows 
from personal experience in Virginia. These schools would 
serve also as means of testing the fitness of colored aspirants to 
the sanctuary. 

_ The writer, after ten years of labor among the negroes, 
heartily endorses the subjoined words of Bishop Janssens, taken 
from the letter already quoted: : 

“I think that in order fully to succeed in this admirable and necessary 
work we should have negro priests and teachers. And the more I have 


observed the condition of the negro race, at least in the State of Missis- 
sippi, the more the thought has been strengthened.” 


But, we may ask in passing, where will colored boys, after 
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being fully tested, make their preparatory college course? 
Scores of Protestant colleges for them might be named: Yale, 
Harvard, Cornell, etc., are open to negroes. For Catholics, no 
matter how good or how anxious to enter the sanctuary—and 
the writer knows many devout and pure colored boys—there is 
no Catholic college in the United States, as far as he is aware, 
into which they can enter. In my Virginia missions I was fre- 
quently told by negroes that I was a white man: it was meant 
as an argument against the faith. 

But to return to our seminary. No sooner was the proposal 
to establish it publicly known than the sects took alarm. How 
they appreciate it may be seen from the following extract, taken 
from the New York Churchman (Episcopal) for October 29, 1887 : 


“So the work goes on. On the one hand, the agents of a disorganized 
Protestantism have set apart this race of children into sects, which now 
count their bishops and ministers by thousands, and have colleges and 
seminaries, newspapers and reviews, all under the control and direction of 
negroes. On the other hand, the Church of Rome, stately and slow in her 
movements, building for the future, is laying in faith these foundations for 
future development. We are not prepared to say that the iron hand of 
Rome is not a better instrument for fashioning this crude material into 
Christian likeness than the feather-duster of Protestant exhortation. 
Though they believe that Romanism is but a caricature of Christianity, 
and rejoice in the individual freedom that Christ has given, yet can men 
fail to be persuaded that ¢raznzng is the necessary character of all success- 
ful Christian instruction to the rude and uncultivated? But alas! the 
negro Protestant religion knows not the meaning of the word. Un- 
restrained Protestantism among them means not liberty, but license of 
thought, word, and deed. Romanism among them, while it measurably 
guarantees moral teaching and direction, yet means slavery to a foreign 
priesthood in all things. How shall this ancient church be aroused to 
give to these brethren the guidance of her systematic teaching, the train- 
ing into freedom and Christian manhood?” 

In the above quotation “ church” and “this ancient church” 
mean Episcopalianism. Every one at all acquainted with the 
South will give the broadest sort of smile at the thought of the 
Episcopalians training the negroes “into freedom and Christian 
manhood.’’ The colored people belonging to that sect often have 
but that veneer of respectability which knows how to cloak the 
most filthy depravity. As an offset as well asa fitting answer 
to this Episcopal paper, the following, taken from a colored 
weekly paper, voices the pretty generally received opinion of 
colored men who are not tied down to the sects: 


“The Protestant Church can never be a power in the conversion of 
Afro-Americans to Christ until they begin upon the fundamental princi- 
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ples of the Gospel and preach good-will toward and equality among all men, 
To the Catholic Church is due the credit of seeing deeper into human na- 
ture and the motives that sway its will. The equality of men before God 
will not be accepted by men who practise inequality among themselves. 
Humanity is next to godliness—in fact, it is the natural consequence of it. 
Men who tell us we are degraded, and act toward us as if we were hope- 
lessly so, are sent to imbue us with moral principles, who by their acts de- 
clare that if we possessed them they would not recognize our worth as 
men. Some of these men feel called upon to excuse their course for intro- 
ducing men to audiences whom they admitted to be learned, eloquent, and 
refined. The whole course of nature not tinged with godliness rebels 
against such two-faced proceedings ; every conception of manhood is nau- 
seated by them. If the Catholic Church is to set an example to the world 
in this matter, that church isan age in advance of Protestant ideas. LEar- 
nest, self-sacrificing work bears fruit among the heathens of Africa; can it 
fail among an acknowledged religiously inclined people? Eliminate pre- 
judice from religious practices and the world is open for the greatest reli- 
gious revival since Luther. Prejudice sits in high places; it excludes the 
poor from our fashionable churches and the Afro-American from com- 
mon worship—except to himself” (Detrozt Plaindealer). 


Where are the young men to come from who will go on the 
negro mission? ‘ Here and now” seems the only answer. 


“ As far as nationality is concerned, a house of studies under the charge 
of St. Joseph’s Society in America will be naturally American in its char- 
acter. And it is well it should be so. The elements that will compose it 
and its definite end and object will necessarily render it American. It will 
be all the more vigorous and fruitful if it be racy of the soil” (Bishop 
Vaughan’s letter to the writer). 


Americans must do this work. Our Lord has left these mil- 
lions in our hands, and we must convert them. They are our 
fellow-citizens; we must make them our brother-Catholics, 
Thus writes Bishop Keane: 

“Among the myriads of our American youth there must be chosen 
souls whom God has destined for so noble and meritorious an apostolate. 
Your appeal will be the voice that will tell them of their vocation; your 
mission college will be the magnet that will draw their hearts toward their 
providential destiny—the training-school that will fit them for it. May 
your college ever be crowded with young levites, as noble-hearted and 
generous as so arduous a vocation will require ; and may all the bishops of 


the South have reason to bless it for the devoted missionaries whom it 
will send forth!” 


And in a letter of encouragement to the writer the Most 
Rev. Archbishop of New York, recognizing also the need of 
Americans for this work, cheerfully grants permission to any of 
his own students to enter upon it, although the very many wants 
of his own great see demand more priests. The self-sacrificing 
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spirit of our Catholic youth must fill it and the generosity 
of Catholics must maintain it. As Bishop Janssens so well 
puts it: 

“I hope and trust that the seminary may awake Catholics to the neces- 
sity of rearing the negro race in true Christian morality; for not only the 
welfare of souls but even the future material and political welfare of this 
great republic is at stake.” 


For us Catholics it is more. It is a work of reparation, and 
thus the Most Rev. Archbishop of Philadelphia looks at it. | 
quote from his letter to me: 


“T agree most cordially with the prelates who have encouraged you to 
establish a House of Studies adjoining the Seminary of St. Sulpice in Balti- 
more, for the training of priests to be wholly dedicated to the evangeliza- 
tion of the colored people of the United States. Whilst acknowledging 
our debt of gratitude to the devoted priests of St. Joseph’s Society who 
were educated at Mill Hill College, in England, we cannot but feel con- 
vinced that the young levites destined for this peculiar mission should be 
educated in this country, where they will become acquainted with the chil- 
dren of the race to whom they shall have in the future to minister, as also 
with the other races and general environment that must influence them. I 
feel that we have not done our full duty to the colored people of these 
States, and that the building up of the institution contemplated is an act of 
reparation which should not be neglected.” 


The priests of the colored mission must be “ called of God as 
Aaron was.”” It must be the whispering of the Holy Spirit urg- 
ing the young man to go forth, like Abraham, from his father’s 
house to a strange people. Prayer is the one power to move the 
Spirit. Hence the writer desires to entrust the vocations for this 
abandoned field to the religious communities of women of our 
country. Let them make vocations to the negro apostolate a con- 
stant prayer. “Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that 
he send forth laborers into his harvest.” Thus the act of re- 
paration which the Archbishop of Philadelphia recognizes in 
this seminary will become as broad as America and as universal 
as the church of God, and “ Ethiopia will soon stretch out her 
hands to God.” 

In conclusion the writer wishes toinform the Catholic public 
that at the instance of Cardinal Gibbons the hotel building and 
property adjoining St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, have been 
purchased for the seminary for colored missions, and in part paid 
for. The studies of the seminarians will be under direction of the 
Sulpician Fathers of St. Mary’s, and it is the intention to open 
the institution next autumn. JouHN R. SLATTERY. 
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The New Antigone (London: Macmillan & Co.) is a long and 
somewhat gloomy romance. The dramatis persone are of that 
high and exclusive set in English society to which Mr. Mallock 
does, and the late Lord Beaconsfield did, introduce us. Mr. 
Rupert Glanville is an artist, who has been invited by Lord 
Trelingham to decorate a room in his house at Trelingham 
Court. 

“Lord Trelingham,’ the artist says to a travelling companion, ‘does 
not want pictures in which he cannot believe. He is no artist; but of all 
the men I have come across he has the finest sense of what is genuine art 
and what is mere make-up and pretence. He went to certain old masters 
and asked them how they would paint the epic of King Arthur; and they 
designed, every man of them, an impossible boudoir idyl, a medizval 
dream, in the style of Tennyson. He looked round for some one that pro- 
fessed, at all events, to paint realities; and I know how astonished he was 
on finding the ‘ paganism’ of my canvases more real than the ‘dim rich’ 
Christianity of Launcelot and Guinevere in the Laureate’s blank verse. 
So we are going to make trial whether I can paint the Arthurian history 
as it must have happened, if it happened at all.’” 

This seems like nonsense, and there isa great deal of this 
kind of talk. In fact, every time the artist, who is also the hero 
of the romance, opens his mouth he is almost certain to drop 
dubious pearls of conversation. At Trelingham Court the artist 
meets the earl’s daughter. The earl and his Tory friend, Lord 
Hallamshire, are high Ritualists. At the dinner-table the lat- 
ter tells what has been accomplished by the Guild of St. Anstell 
to get the orders of the Eastern Church fully recognized by 
their Eastern brethren. Their success with the Catholicus had 
been all they could wish. 

“The Catholicus of Babylon!” said Glanville; ‘is that the 
same as the Pope of Rome?” Lord Trelingham explains that 
the Catholicus is independent of Rome, “like our own arch- 
bishop.” He then tries to remember the name of the first occu- 
pant of his see, but fails, and Lady May Trelingham amazes the 
artist by saying glibly, “St. Paphnutius.” A young relative of 
the Trelinghams suddenly recalls the fact that she met the 
Catholicus at an assembly in Paris and that he was called Mon- 
seigneur Sidarlik. 

“ He came to consult a great firm in Paris which gives young girls a dot— 
what are they called? Ah, yes, the Prix Montyon de l’Orient ; they send 
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them to the East, and by way of Armenia to Russia, where they marry into 
the households of our great nobles. The Catholicus is their agent in his 
part of the world; and the number exported had fallen off, and he came to 
make fresh arrangements.” 


This assertion of the young Russian countess is a bombshell 
which scatters the Ritualistic chat about orders. Mr. Glanville, 
who, like the majority of novelists’ heroes, begins to show how con- 
ceited he is very early in the book, is asked to paint Lady May’s 
portrait, and to restore a magnificent picture of the Assumption 
at the same time. Lady Alice, an aunt of Lady May’s, had been 
in love with a certain Edgar Valence. Valence was an atheist 
and anarchist. He, failing to gain Lady Alice’s hand, went to 
Spain, joined the revolutionists, and amused himself by wrecking 
churches and sacking convents. In one convent he found the 
picture of the Assumption, the face of the Blessed Virgin having 
been painted from the Lady Elizabeth, a relative of Lady Alice’s 
and Lady May’s. Lady Elizabeth had been a novice in the con- 
vent. He saved this picture and sent it to Trelingham Court. 
An accident ruins it, and Mr. Glanville volunteers to restore it 
by painting Lady May’s portrait in place of the beautiful features 
of Lady Elizabeth, whom Lady May closely resembles. During 
the process Lady May makes up her mind that he is the one man 
in all the world whom she will marry—if he will have her. But 
Rupert Glanville, again like most novelists’ heroes, is incapable 
of making up his mind. He meets Hippolyta Valence, the 
daughter of the atheist, who has now, in his old age, become a 
Nihilist. Hippolyta has been brought up without a God. Her 
father has taught her to despise marriage and to believe in free 
love. Or, as she expresses it herself, “there should be no slav- 
ery in marriage, no women shut up in a moral seraglio with the 
bolts and the bars of the law keeping them in durance while their 
husbands are free. They should cease to be chattels. Where 
there was love there should be marriage, and when love ended 
marriage should end too.” 


Hippolyta is not more than nineteen when she says this. A 
little later the artist offers to marry her. She refuses marriage, 
in accordance with her father’s theories, but goes with him to 
London, And then experience began to overturn those theories, 
She goes among the outcasts of London, who know no law. 


“ She had expected to find an outburst of love, wild and exuberant as 
springs on the plains of the East. She found the very opposite. Instead 
of tropical heat and the quick succession of sentiments which might be 
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justified in the poet’s eyes by their warmth and intensity, what she per- 
ceived was—how shall I express it?—a cold fury,a chill and dreary ani- 
malism, in which the embers of human feeling were hardly to be dis- 
cerned,” 

Hippolyta goes into a Catholic church. She is inexpres- 
sibly moved by the sermon. Seeing the priest enter a confes- 
sional, she follows him. He hears that she is of no church, and 
that she has never been baptized, and of her sin. 


“You must repent,” he answers, “as Magdalen repented of a lesser 
fault. For she yielded to passion; and you, my sister, have perverted the 
very principle on which purity and all human affections rest.” 


Hippolyta rushes from the church, thinking only of the cru- 
cifix to which the priest had pointed. She leaves Rupert for 
ever. He searches for her madly. During this search he pen- 
etrates into a Nihilistic meeting, in the hope of finding a clue to 
her whereabouts through her father. He gets into a camp of 
sybaritic anarchists, presided over by a duke, who probably 
modelled himself after that wretched creature Philippe Egalité. 


“They denied, doubted, disparaged; they had nothing but refined 
scorn for all that makes life worth living. They called nothing into ex- 
istence; they satirized nothing that was not sensuous feeling, that did not 
find delightful moments. Glanville had long hated morézdezza in paint- 
ing; he sawit here and hated it in literature and life. ... In like man- 
ner the high thoughts which for him made the literature of the world an 
inspired heroic Bible sank down here to the wine-crowned parables of 
Hafiz.” 


This is a very close description of a set of dilettanti who 
have come to infest the world, and. who prophesy by Schopen- 
hauer, whose artistic and poetic cu/ts may be found in the pages 
of Vernon Lee, and whose discourse trembles between the phos- 
phorescence of Baudelaire and those dark things which Chris- 
tians do not even mention. At last Rupert marries Lady May 
—and then finds Hippolyta. She is a novice in the convent 
which her father once sacked. She is preparing at San Lucas 
to join a new order, instituted for the conversion of Eastern 
women. Rupert, forgetting Lady May, claims her. She re- 
minds him of her duty and of his duty, and through her efforts 
and example even that crime-stained anarchist, her father, al- 
most believes. Rupert—who certainly is very inconstant even 
for a hero—becomes very happy with Lady May. 

The New Antigene contains many-fine passages. It is inar- 
tistic and melodramatic. It is evidently the work of a man 
of talent, of principle, and of ripe experience. It is possibly by 
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the author of Mostly Fools, which we reviewed some time ago. 
It has all that author’s virtues and some of his faults. 

In Marka, by Kathleen O’Meara (New York: Harper & 
Bros.), we are presented to several Nihilists, including the hero- 
ine, who does not deserve the name. The hero, Basil, declares 
that he is in love with Narka, protests to Sceur Marguerite— 
and this would be an exceedingly improper proceeding, if Soeur 
Marguerite were not so eminently pious and sensible—that he 
loves her to distraction, and then coolly marries a Russian 
princess. As Miss O’Meara hints that this princess has not the 
most amiable temper in the world, we take leave of Basil with 
a sense of satisfaction. It is not often that the inconstant hero 
is served by the novelist with even a hint of poetic justice. 
The awful contrast between the lives of the rich and the 
poor occupy the author of Marka as well as the author of Zhe 
New Antigone. Both propose the same answer to the outcries 
and discontent of the poor and to the callousness and selfish- 
ness of the rich. It is the:answer of Christianity—love and 
self-sacrifice. But Miss O’Meara puts her answer more satis- 
factorily. Soeur Marguerite, formerly Mademoiselle de Beau- 
crillon, is a type of hundreds of women who enter the religious 
life, thrusting aside luxuries and all those amusements, pleas- 
ures, and occupations which the highest civilization offers, to 
live with the poor, to suffer with them, and to love them in imi- 
tation of their divine Saviour. Miss O’Meara is one of the few 
modern authors of talent and taste who understand the meaning 
of the word vocation. She unfolds the character of Soeur Mar- 
guerite with such skill that we enjoy it as if we were present at 
the gradual opening of some lovely blossom. Narka is a noble 
personage—badly rewarded at the end, however, by being made 
to be a great prima donna ; Madame de Beaucrillon is a careful 
sketch of the Russian aristocrat who would sacrifice her friend 
to save her brother from a mésalliance ; Father Christopher and 
Ivan Gorff are admirably done, but Soeur Marguerite dwarfs 
them all. She is a new personage in fiction. She is described, 
too, without cant. She is not once’called “the good sister” 
or “the pious woman”—phrases good in themselves, but some- 
times having an unpleasant air of mechanism about them. 
She has conquered the secret of living. For her, death has 
veritably no sting. She has left the world, not to cease from 
loving, but to love more. ~ 


“«What a tiring life you lead, Marguerite! Do you never weary of it ?’ 
“«Never fora minute!’ the Sister of Charity answers. ‘That is the 
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happiness in God’s service: it may tire one’s body, but it keeps one’s 
heart merry.’ 

“*] wish I could think the poor were grateful to you,’ says Narka. 

“*Who says they are not grateful?’ demands Marguerite. Narka 
answers: ‘It seems to me everybody says it; it isthe constant complaint 
of all the good people who do for the poor that they get no return.’ 
‘What nonsense!’ cries Marguerite. ‘I wonder what sort of return they 
expect? If they gave love, the poor would give them love; but they only 
give alms, and I don’t suppose they expect the poor to give them back 
alms. It is so silly of people to be always looking for gratitude, and then 
to go about complaining that they don’t get it; the disappointment sours 
themselves, and the complaining sours other people, for nine people out 
of ten are ungrateful, and the complaining hits home and hurts their self- 
love.’ ” 

If Miss O’Meara had deliberately set out to show non-Catho- 
lics—who have not yet entirely gotten rid of the idea that every 
religious leaves the world because of unrequited love—that a 
true vocation is the happiest, most blessed, most cheerful thing 
in life, she could not have done it more skilfully than by describ- 
ing Sceur Marguerite as she has done. Who can help loving 
this loving sister, who has the cunning of the serpent where the 
good of souls is involved, and the innocence of the dove? Soeur 
Marguerite’s charity is a very large mantle. She says that 
when the Pharisees are stripped of their shams even the “ poor 
devils” will laugh. “The poor devils?” some one retorts. 
“Well, if you are going to stand up for the devils!” “It would 
be a good thing if we had their zeal and perseverance,” answers 
Marguerite. 

Narka, who has a magnificent voice and who is poor, receives 
an offer from an operatic manager. He thinks he has secured a 
great vocalist. Narka goes to Marguerite for advice. She ex- 
pects the little sister to be horrified, but she is not. 

“«]T expected you would have shrieked at the bare notion of my risking 
my soul in such a wicked place as the theatre.’ ‘Is it such a wicked 
place ?’ Marguerite asks. ‘I don’t know. A school friend of mine, a very 
pious girl, lost her fortune, and went on the stage and sang fora year at 
the Opéra Comique, and she remained as pious as ever, and died like a little 
saint. But that was in Paris; perhaps at Naples it is worse.’” 


Marguerite’s love for the terrible people of the gwartter 
knows no bounds. They love her and her community in re- 
turn. She has more than the heroism of a Romola and all the 
womanliness and wit of a Catherine Seton. Miss O’Meara has 
added a new character to the gallery of fiction. The Old House 
in Picardy (London: Bentley & Son) is a pleasant novel of 
French life, also by Miss O’Meara. 
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Mr. Marion Crawford’s Marzio’s Crucifix (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.) is a little masterpiece. Marzio, the carver of 
wonderfully beautiful things, is a desperate villain—one of those 
villains so extremely bad that it is possible for a good Christian 
to hate him with a clear conscience. This is a luxury which one 
cannot always indulge in, for the modern romancer’s villain, 
like his hero, is generally the victim of circumstances. Marzio 
is an Italian anarchist of the worst type. Mr. Crawford tells 
us truly that genius, to produce great works of art, must be re- 
ligious, and that the marvels of silver-work seen in certain 
churches of the Old World could not have been produced by any 
goldsmith who made jewelry for a living. Then he sketches a 
kind of God-hater whom Americans—thank Heaven !—may yet 
look for in vain among themselves, but who is not unknown in 
Continental countries, where the sight of a priest is to him like 
water to a mad dog: 

‘ “Marzio Pandolfi knew all this better than any one ’—knew that true 
art is religious—“ and he could no more have separated himself from his 
passion for making chalices and crucifixes than he could have changed the 
height of his stature or the color of his eyes. But at the same time he 
hated the church, the priests, and every one who was to use the beautiful 
things over which he spent so much time and labor. Had he been in- 
different, a careless, good-natured sceptic, he would have been a bad artist. 
As it was, the very violence of his hatred lent spirit and vigor to his eye 
and hand. He was willing to work upon the figure, perfecting every de- 
tail of expression, until he fancied he could feel and see the silver limbs 
of the dead Christ suffering upon the cross under the diabolical skill of his 
long fingers. The monstrous horror of the thought made him work mar- 
vels, and the fancied realization of an idea that would startle even a har- 
dened unbeliever lent a feverish impulse to this strange man’s genius.” 


Marzio hates his brother, the priest, Don Paolo, for no other 
reason than that he is good and a priest. He breaks off the pro- 
posed marriage between his pupil, Gianbattista, and his daugh- 
ter, simply because he thinks that Gianbattista, under Don Pao- 
lo’s influence, is beginning to believe in God. Don Paolo, in an 
episode managed with rare reticence and truth, interferes in be- 
half of the lovers. Marzio resolves to kill him and almost suc- 
ceeds. Everything comes right in the end—even Marzio, though 
he certainly does not deserve it. It would perhaps prevent some 
of our friends from reading Marsio’s Crucifix if we told how; 
and it is well worth reading. Mr. Crawford’s versatility has not 
as yet showed that he is weak. The persons in Marzio's Cruct- 
fix are exquisitely clear-cut and true; and the bits of wit and 
wisdom scattered through its pages are veritable gems. Mr. 
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Crawford's Cardinal—how delightful it is to find in a novel car- 
dinals and priests in whose company one can feel as safe as if 
they were in real life !—says that 


“*It would take a long time to builda church if you only employed 
masons who were in a state of grace.’ ‘Your brother,’ continues the 
Cardinal, speaking to Don Paolo, ‘represents an idea. That idea is the 
subversion of all social principle. It is an idea which must spread, because 
there is an enormous number of depraved men in the world who have a 
very great interest in the destruction of law. The watchword of that 
party will always be, “ There is no God,” because God is order, and they de- 
sire disorder. They will, it is true, always be a minority, because the 
greater part of mankind are determined that order shall not be destroyed. 
But those fellows will fight to the death, because they know that in that 
battle there will be no quarter for the vanquished. It will be a mighty 
struggle and will last long, but it will be decisive, and will perhaps never 
be revived when it is once over. Men will kill each other wherever they 
meet, during months and years, before the end comes; for all men who say 
that there is a God in heaven will be upon the one side, and all those who 
say there is no God will be upon the other.” 


It is remarkable that in Zhe New Antigone, in Narka, in 
Marzio'’s Crucifix the church is recognized as the only strong- 
hold of faith against the rising of unbelief. 

Mr. Frank Stockton’s Hundredth Man (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) is unequal. The passages that treat of life in 
a New York restaurant are full of the quaint realism, the art of 
which Mr. Stockton alone possesses; but other parts of the story 
are not so interesting. They have an air of being incongru- 
ous padding. April Hopes, by W. D. Howells (New York: 
Harper & Bros.), is a story of American life. It was once said 
of Anthony Trollope that so long as common-place people con- 
tinued to be born he would be well supplied with characters. 
The same thing may be said of Mr. Howells, whose practice, 
however, is much better than his theories. If his people talk as 
people do talk in every-day life—platitudes and trivialities in 
doubtful English—it is the worst that can be said of them. They 
are innocent-minded and innocent-tongued people. Suppose he 
should follow up his expressed admiration of the Russian novel- 
ists by giving us pictures of the evil that works around us! Let 
us not find fault with the silly young collegian and the clever 
young Ritualistic girl in Aprtl Hopes. They are true to na- 
ture, so far as they go. Whether they are worth the pages they 
get is a question. At any rate, Mr. Howells has the art of 
making stupid people so interesting that one follows them, al- 
though grumbling at the exertion. 
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Seth's Brother's Wife, by Warold Frederic. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons), and Her Two Millions, by William 
Westall (Harper & Bros.), are novels which serve to show that 
a journalist has a hard time in this world to keep his place in his 
profession without surrendering his principles. Seth manages to 
do it; Balmaine does it, too—but accepts the probability of 
starvation in order to do it. The early chapters of Seth's 
Brother's Wife are delightful. Seth, newly come into a news- 
paper office, trembles before the tasks set him—those of compil- 
ing “Society Jottings” and “ Art, Music, and the Drama,” 


“Well, at any rate,’ said an editor, ‘you can do “Agricultural”; you must 
know that right down to the ground.’ Seth assents and declares that the 
stuff the papers print for farmers is pure rubbish. ‘I suppose it is,’ as- 
sents Mr. Tyler. ‘I know that Dent—he is a New York City boy, who 
doesn’t know clover from cabbage—once put in a paragraph about the 
importance of feeding chickens on rock-salt, and an old farmer from Baltus 
came inearly one morning and whaled the bookkeeper out of his boots 
because he had followed the advice and killed all his hens. There must 
be some funny man out West somewhere who makes up these bad agricul- 
dural paragraphs, and of course they get copied. How can fellows like 
Dent, for instance, tell which are good and which not? Then there’s “ Re- 
ligious.” You can do that easily enough.’ ‘Yes,’ interposed Murtagh, 
‘all you have to do is to lay for the Obogo Evening Mercury. Every Satur- 
day that has a column of “ Religious.” Alec Watson, a fellow in that office, 
has fifty-two of these columns, extracts from Thomas & Kempis, and Wes- 
ley, and Spurgeon, and that sort of thing, which have been running in the 
Mercury since before the war. When New Year’s comes he starts ’em going 
again, round and round. Nobody knows the difference.’ ... ‘Then there 
ought to be some originality about it, too,’ said Tom Watts. ‘It is just as 
well to sling in some items of your own, J think, such as “ There is a grow- 
ing desire among the Baptists to have bishops, like other people,” or, “It is 
understood that at the coming consistory the Pope will create seven new 
American cardinals.” That last is a particularly good point. Every once 
in awhile predict more cardinals. It doesn’t hurt anybody and it makes 
you solid when the thing does happen. There’s nothing like original news 
to show the influence of journalism. One morning, after the cakes had 
been bad for a week, heavy, sour, or something else, I said to my landlady 
that the fault must be in the buckwheat. She said no, she didn’t think so, 
for the flour looked very nice indeed. I put a line in “‘ Local Glimpses ” that 
day, saying that unfortunately the buckwheat this year was of inferior 
quality, and the very next morning she apologized to me: said I was right; 
the buckwheat was bad; she had read so in the Chronicle. Can you 
imagine a nobler example of the power of the press?’” 


Seth, like all the heroes, dangles between a very nice girl and 
his brother’s wife, who is a bad woman, not well described. He 
finally chooses the nice girl. Mr. Frederic’s narrative is good and 
his perception of the dramatic quick. The scene between Seth 
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and his brother’s wife, when she thinks that he has murdered his 
brother for her sake, has terrible elements in it; but somehow it 
is not terrible. Seth is interesting until he begins to make love 
to his brother’s wife. If Mr. Frederic could cut out half his 
novel and add matter half as good as the first part, his work 
would justify the great expectations based on his previous 
reputation. 

Mr. Westall’s Her Two Millions is an improvement on his 
other story, A Fair Crusader. Its moral is a good one—that 
no journal can be honest and independent which must trim and 
sway according to the interests of its business department. The 
change in opinion among novelists on Italian affairs is indicated 
by the villain of the book being a Garibaldian. If novels are 
what comedy used to be, a mirror of contemporary opinion, 
Conservatism will shortly be the fashion and Religion replace 
the pretentious Agnosticism so recently considered a very proper 
state of mind. Damen’s Ghost, by Edwin Lassetter Bynner 
(Boston : Ticknor & Co.), is a slight novel, with no points worth 
special notice. MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


J 





WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


STORY OF A CONVERSION, 

I was brought up in the Episcopal Church, and about the first thing I 
learned from it was to hate “Popery.” I was early taught that the Church of 
Rome was the Scarlet Woman of the Apocalypse, and the Pope “ that Man of 
Sin.” Like the Pharisee in the parable, I thanked God I was not as those poor 
“papists,” ignorant of the Gospel, superstitious, and “ priest-ridden.” I never 
was frightened, however, by the fanatics and demagogues who were for ever 
sounding the alarm that the liberties of our country were in danger from ‘“ Ro- 
manism.” On the contrary, I was led to believe that “ Popery ” was in its last 
days, as harmless as Bunyan’s toothless giants, and that Pius IX. was probably 
the last of the popes. This must have been at the time he was in exile. 

When about twenty-eight years of age, under extraordinary excitement of 
feeling I was confirmed in the Episcopal Church, and for a while went to com- 
munion, but soon subsided into a more temperate and normal state of feeling. 
I was never for a moment taken with High-Church notions, and had a positive 
aversion to Ritualists, who, it seemed to me, were simply masquerading, as Mr. 
Wilfred Ward would say, in “the clothes of Catholicism.” My mother, when a 
girl, had joined the Congregational Church, and, although she used to attend the 
Episcopal Church with my father, she always refused to receive the Episcopal 
rite of confirmation. She would not, even by this implication, express a doubt as 
to the valid status of the church of her childhood. I have no doubt her conduct 
in this matter, and my father’s full concurrence-—for he was thoroughly up in 
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the theology of the Episcopal Church—greatly influenced my view of the relation 
of Protestant churches to each other. 

Excepting in the matter of ritual, I never thought the Episcopal Church es- 
sentially different from other “ orthodox” Protestant churches, and could not 
see that it possessed any religious advantages more than they. I have often 
heard intelligent Protestants express the conviction, which I myself always enter- 
tained ever since I began to think about such matters, that if it once be conceded 
that there is anywhere in existence a church commissioned by Christ to teach 
with divine authority, binding the conscience in matters of faith and morals, it 
must be the old historic Roman Catholic Church, whose claim to infallibility is 
to-day accepted, as it ever has been, by a majority of the Christian world. But 
as this was to my mind preposterous, I was quite ready to accept the only logical 
alternative, and reject altogether the claim of any church to speak with divine 
authority. Another notion I came to hold as a sort of first principle was that, in 
religious matters, objective truth was not of much importance, and was perhaps 
beyond the reach of certainty. The search after truth was, indeed, a healthy ex- 
ercise, but if one were only honest in the search it was immaterial what result he 
reached. From such principles it was entirely rational on my part to eliminate 
from the religious system in which I was brought up everything but the baldest 
natural religion. A strong impetus to do this had been given me by the famous 
Essays and Reviews, which | read with intense delight. Thereafter I settled 
down into an external conformity with the church in which I was born, feeling | 
was at perfect liberty to interpret and modify, receive or reject, its articles and 
formularies, just as I chose, without ceasing to be a good average Episcopalian. 
But I was conscious of being in good society, and very proud of the Protestant- 
tsm of my church, which I looked upon as the sole and sufficient reason of its 
existence. Those Episcopalians who disclaimed the name of Protestant, as 
something they were ashamed of, I regarded as little better than traitors.’ One 
of its bishops has lately said of the Episcopal Church that it is “inclusive and 
not exclusive.” I can bear testimony to the truth of this remark. Rationalist 
and Ritualist are equally at home within its pale. It makes no requisition what- 
ever upon the reason of its laity. Its clergy, indeed, are supposed to accept the 
Thirty-nine Articles, but are, apparently, at liberty to interpret them as they 
please. Intellectual laxity or indifference is the condition of its existence as an 
organization, its strength and its weakness. Disturb this, and it would crumble 
to pieces like a rope of sand. 

There came at last a time to me, as it comes, I think, to multitudes of non- 
Catholics, when I awoke to a terrible consciousness of a want in my spiritual na- 
ture for which Protestantism has nothing to offer. The Catholic Church could 
alone satisfy this want, but it was a long time before I found this out, for my vis- 
ion was blinded by Protestant bias, and I could not see the Catholic Church as 
it is. 

A belief in God was about all that was left of my creed, but this was a good 
beginning for a better faith. The soliloquies of Frothingham and the rhetoric 
of Adler, to which I listened for a while (having meanwhile ceased altogether at- 
tending the Episcopal Church), were for all practical purposes but “as sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 1 became convinced there was, after all, such 
a thing as objective truth, and that it was a matter of the utmost importance to 
find it out and embrace it. Newman’s Grammar of Assent, which a Presby- 
terian friend induced me to read, brushed away a good many’ cobwebs from 
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my brain, I not only came to look upon revealed religion as altogether 
probable, but also to expect that it would be con‘ded to a church which could 
never fail.to speak with the present voice of divine authority. The Catholic 
Church alone so much as claimed to speak with such a voice. It occurred to me 
that a church so much abused, so hated and feared by infidels and the licen- 
tious (who never seemed to trouble themselves about any Protestant church), 
must be their natural enemy. It alone seemed to answer the prophecy of our 
Lord, “ Ye shall be despised and hated of all nations for.my sake.” The defini- 
tion of papal infallibility, then evoking much controversy, seemed to me the key- 
stone of the Catholic arch, and the rational development of the commission of 
our Lord to St. Peter. Dr. Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom, which.I found in the 
library of a Protestant clergyman, enabled me to compare the Catholic creed 
with the symbols of all other churches, and satisfied my mind of its vast supe- 
riority to all of them, and especially to the repulsive Calvinism of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, But all this only prepared the way. My intellect was convinced; 
but my will yielded its assent only after I obeyed the invitation, ‘Come and see.” 

About the last time I heard Prof. Adler he spoke, in some well-rounded 
phrase, of our new cathedral as “the beautiful mausoleum of a dead religion.” 1 
thought it a very pretty figure. But I did not then suspect, what I soon afterwards 
learned from personal observation, that this eloquent atheist was speaking at ran- 
dom, to an audience presumably as ignorant as himself, andthat he apparently knew 
as little of Catholic life herein New York as he did of what was then transpiring 
on the farther side of the moon. The scales at.last fell from my eyes. The end 
came about in this way. .One Christmas afternoon my wife proposed we should 
go to St. Francis Xavier’s Church to hear the Vesper music. ‘Her religious ex- 
perience had been similar to my own, only'she: had found out sooner than I the 
hollowness of the Episcopal Church, and had bright recollections of school-days 
at a convent of the Visitation. The music was beautiful that Christmas after- 
noon, but more impressive still was the reality and fervor of worship manifested 
by that Catholic congregation. After that, with increasing frequency, we attend- 
ed Vespers at first, and afterwards High Mass at St. Stephen’s, drawn by the 
beautiful music. ‘Then’I bought an English missal, and we learned what that 
service was, the Scriptural beauty and simplicity of its ritual,and the great cen- 
tral truth of the sacrifice of ‘the Mass. 

A very near friend of mine said to me shortly after my conversion; “ Ah ! you 
have fallen under the mystic, magic spell of Rome.” Well, he was right. But he 
had-no idea what that spell was. My reason was satisfied, but it was, I believe, 
the silent call of divine love in the Blessed Sacrament, ever present on the altar, 
which won my heart. This was the only spell. Catholics all feel it. Protestants 
can never understand it until they also “come and see.” 

There was no reason why I should longer hesitate. But, because I realized 
the vast importance of the step I was about to take, I shrank for a moment 
from taking it. At last, one Saturday afternoon in January, 1881, at the old Paul- 
ist church, we renounced Protestantism for ever—for my wife was with me—and 
were received into the Catholic fold. Late that night, inthe same church, we made 
our confessions, and the next morning, the Feast of the Holy Name, we made 
our first communion at St. Stephen’s. Since that day no cloud of doubt has 
thrown a shadow on my faith. After a few months our daughter, then at the 
School of Notre. Dame in Maryland, without a suggestion from either of us, but 
manifestly drawn by the Sacred Heart, was received into the church. And a 
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little later our son, then a student at Yale, and who when he heard of our con- 
version had said, “Of course you cannot expect me to follow you,” was led, in 
his own way, into the same fold, and is now a member of the Society of Jesus 
and a scholastic at Woodstock. 


DIVES AND LAZARUS. 


MR. EpITOR: It occurs to me that Trafalgar Square, London, is the door of 
a house; that the owner of the house, clothed in purple and fine linen, feasting 
sumptuously every day, is the modern Dives; and that he is greatly annoyed by 
Lazarus, his sores, his rags, and the pitying dogs who gather there all Sunday 
long to advertise his gluttony and his pride to the nations. ‘“ Lazarus, move on!” 
says the aristocratic special constable. ‘ Away with you, you low-born brutes ; 
away with you to your cellars and garrets, and dens and holes! Keep out of sight 
and hold your tongue, or I’ll club you!”” Dives owns everything in the land, and 
that makes Lazarus hungry. Though he sowed the grain and reaped it, and 
made the bread that the purpled glutton feeds on, he’s dying himself of hunger; 
thaugh he coined his blood to pay for the rich lord’s wine, and starved his own 
little ones to fatten the bullock whose juicy roasts are on the “bountiful” board, 
“Move on! you lazy ruffian; pick off your vermin somewhere else; air your dirty 
limbs away from my door, or I'll put you to death! Out of my sight with your 
Jean, yellow face and hollow eyes; stop that hungry howling, or I’ll set my red- 
coated bloodhounds on you! Such conduct interferes with my digestion.” 

It also occurs to me to say that the whole Irish nation has been a starving 
Lazarus at that rich man’s door these many generations. Thank the Lord that 
even in Dives’ own household there are found just men who are moved with com- 
passion, and that both starving England and oppressed Ireland will soon have 
others besides dogs and special constables to care for them. 

Keesletown, Va. JAMES SHAUGHNESSY, J.P. 


THE ANDOVER MOVEMENT AND CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 


The following is from the Boston Herald of Monday, November 21 : 
FATHER HEWIT ON THE NEW ORTHODOXY, 


** Father Hewit, who is descended from one of the strictest Puritan families in the land, in 
treating of * The Radical Fault of the New Orthodoxy,’ through the pages of the December 
CATHOLIC WORLD, is kind enough to say that the day of the old orthodoxy is ended. He is 
also sure that the problem of the new orthodoxy is to be solved through the Catholic theology, 
though he thinks its supporters are not looking in that direction. The doctrine of sin, on 
which, according to him, the new orthodoxy founds itself, is ‘an utterly false and incredible 
doctrine of original sin, which is itself the original sin of the Lutheran theology.’ It is not 
possible in this notice to follow Father Hewit through the convolutions of his theological 
metaphysics in order to prove that ‘in Adam's fall we sinned all.’ 

‘« But the sweep of his statement is so overwhelming that he allows himself to say that the 
whole scheme of Protestant guilt rests on one of the essential heresies of the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic systems—'‘ its doctrine of the universal, unavoidable depravity and guilt of human 
nature,’ which he characterizes as a heresy ‘contrary to reason and all sound natural philo- 
sophy and theology.’ He affirms that ‘the sin and misery existing in the world can be 
accounted for without supposing any depravation of human nature.’ He is certain that the 
doctrine of mankind as lost and ruined in the mass is utterly false and absurd. To him the 


regenerative forces which centre in the Incarnation and Redemption are mysteries shut up and 
inexplicable as long as the principles of Luther and Calvin are made the basis of theology, and 
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the attempt to reconstruct Christian doctrine on this basis, so as to create a new orthodoxy, is 
not only the confession that the old orthodoxy is a failure, but the indication that the new 
j orthodoxy is hopelessly wandering about in search of a fundamental position. 

‘Father Hewit is partly right and partly wrong in what he ia trying tosay. So far as 
there is any future to the new orthodoxy, it is a clear departure from the old Calvinism, and 
the chief reason why its promoters have any hope of the new views is that they hold in sub- 
stance such a conception of religious truth as Father Hewit calls ‘Catholic theology.’ If 
Father Hewit were as well read in the writings of Maurice, Mulford, Munger, and Fisher as 
he is in the Roman Catholic theologians, he would not allow himself to say that the new ortho- 
doxy is seeking another solution. He makes the mistake, common to all Roman Catholic con- 
troversialists, of being more sure of his own ground than he is of the opinions of those who 
differ from him. He ought to know that the new orthodoxy, which has its headquarters at 
Andover and New Haven, is one of the strongest catholic movements that has ever reached 
backward along historical lines to the old and early faith of Christianity from an ultra- 
Protestant beginning. In his intimate knowledge of the old orthodoxy, in which he was 
trained as a youth, he is blind to the intrinsic excellence of a movement in which he ought to 
sympathize.” 


I wish that this fair and courteous critic had made a brief but explicit state- 
ment of what he supposes the doctrine to be to which I referred as the key to 
the position ; and also a statement of that conception which the promoters of the 
new orthodoxy hold, which he thinks to be substantially the same. 

I would very gladly be convinced that this supposed agreement exists. I 
really do recognize an intrinsic excellence in the Christo-centric doctrine of the 
new orthodoxy, and I sympathize with it cordially. I have a great love for 
Andover and New Haven, both homes of my childhood. I respect the orthodox 
of the old school for their defence of religion and revelation against agnosticism, 
and in saying that their system has come to the end of its day I refer only to 
some obsolete parts of it. The learned and able professors of New Haven and 
Andover are doing a good work in clearing away rubbish and striving to find the 
genuine Christianity which is in harmony with history, philosophy, and science, 
without making any compromise of divine truth. I am convinced that, in order 
to make any real progress, they must go to the bottom of the question of original 
sin, and that this is necessary before they can reach any satisfactory doctrine 
about eschatology. My motive in writing about this is not inculpation or 
polemics, but a wish to direct them to a work which imperatively demands 
their attention. A. F. HEWIT. 


, THE FORCES AT WORK. 


““To my mind there are three great forces working on our side in favor of temperance 
among the Irish-American community, and I name them in the order of their importance. 

“1, American Civilization,—Nothing ” (we presume the writer means no purely human 
influence) ‘*‘ makes our people better than contact with the higher temporal civilization of the 
Yankee. All through the West where the Irish emigrant has settled among Americans he is a 
temperate, thrifty citizen and a good Catholic. But where he huddles with other Irish emi- 
grants—victims of the bad civilization of British misrule—there are misery and retrogression. 
The cheap saloon, the pot-house politician, and the boodler boss come into being. American 
civilization is clear, ambitious, studious for self-improvement, liberal-minded, and religious, 
It is everywhere down on the saloon, and it is using its churches and the public schools against 
the liquor power, . . . : . . . 

Milwaukee, Wis. D, J. DESMOND, 


The above is from: a recent issue.of the Catholic Total Abstinence News, and 
expresses a truth hardly well enough recognized. One can go too far, indeed, in 
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estimating the effect of human environment upon the Catholic supernatural 
character; but we think that it is oftener undervalued. The civil institutions, 
national traditions, and social manner of. life of a highly civilized people cannot 
fail to exert a powerful influence on all new-comers, and on their religious life as 
well as on their secular. What then? Is this to be altogether resisted ? . Shall 
foreign Catholics take it for granted that their children are in danger of becom- 
ing worse Catholics than themselves because they must be native Catholics, 
American Catholics? On the contrary, if American civilization is based on 
sound principles and is in advance of the foreign, so should the Catholicity of the 
Americans be in advance of European; not in substance, to be sure, but in the 
excellence of its human adjuncts. If there is more intelligence and freedom in 
the make-up of the American citizen, so there should be a greater excellence in 
his religious character ; unless we are willing to affirm that intelligence and free- 
dom are conditions unfavorable to religious life. ‘ 

The American neighborhood should bear upon the Catholic family life. If 
there is any neatness and cheerfulness and home comfort to be learned by con- 
tact with your fellow-citizens, in God’s name let it enter into your household and 
be sanctified to the uses of Catholic domestic virtue. Men and women whose 
fathers and mothers were brought up on mud-fioors, whose very blood was drunk 
by those human wolves, Irish landlords, need not be ashamed to learn something 
of the joys of home from their thrifty and tidy and kindly American neighbors. 

The American civilization should bear on Catholic education. To be Catho- 
lic, education need not be foreign. The walls of the parochial school need not 
be Chinese walls. There are some things worth learning in American methods 
of training youth, notwithstanding the evident fact that there are also some 
things very objectionable in those methods. The writer is proud to know that 
there are some old-world religious communities among us whose intelligent and 
powerful grasp of the work of education has produced results in America 
worthy of all praise ; and in some cases their methods are peculiarly their own. 
These methods, however, are too broad to be foreign anywhere. But there are 
teachers among us, and even communities of them, who are accused of setting up 
schools in America which are bonded warehouses for foreign importations of 
educational methods, and each teacher an original package of a strictly im- 
ported article. They are good souls, sometimes good teachers, and generally 
adjust themselves to their surroundings in course of time; yet this frequently 
happens, so we are told, only after many years of stupid struggle against 
divine Providence, nay, against the admonitions of ecclesiastical authority. 
We have heard of communities who adhere to their old-world ways to that de- 
gree that even the bishops and clergy of America are hardly able to induce them 
to doff the pilgrim’s badge and feel at home. We have been in schools where 
the children were liable to catch nostalgia and become homesick for a land they 
never saw, a land whose miseries drove their parents and these very teachers 
themselves from its shores. If to teach children to talk foreign, look foreign, 
and feel foreign in their own native land be the object of this education, all we 
have to say is that such education is entitled to any name but Catholic. We are 
sound on the school question, and we advocate and practise the Catholic view 
of religious education ; but one reason for doing this is because nothing Catholic 
is foreign in any land, least of all in this. 

As our temperance advocate says, whenever the American people are mingled 
with the foreign element the former are the ones mainly on the side of tempe- 
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rance. The reader remarks that we speak of mixed communities, not like those 
of the South where the whole population is native nearly to a man. Is there 
no lesson to be learned from -this ? 

It will be a sad day for any class of people in this country when Ameri- 
cans become persuaded that it definitely refuses to accept American ideas, 
learn American ways, or adapt itself to American institutions; and that is true 
whether such a class of people be named after a religion or not. 

Yet, when all is said for the American idea, it remains true that the Catholic 
idea contains it, as the greater contains the less, imparts new life to it, and is 
necessary for its continuance and perfection. Americans need to be Catholic 
more than Catholics need to be American. Only let us remember that national 
and race traits—another name for the old clothes of European civilization—though 
associated with Catholic life in a distant land, are not in every case necessary, nay, 
are often injurious, to. Catholic life here. 


SAPPHICS. 


The FRIEND OF HUMANITY and the FARMER. 
(After George Canning.) 
THE FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 


Poor, plodding farmer! whither art thou going 

Out on this high-road, sad and seedy looking ? 

Old are your clothes, your shoes I’m sure have never 
Tasted of blacking. 


Grieved is my heart to see a son of labor 

Tramping afoot in mud instead of riding ; 

While bloated aristocrats ride in coaches, 
Ready to splash you. 


I know the reason. Rich men have despoiled you, 

Saving their unearned increment in bank-vaults ; 

Living in brown-stone houses that have cost them 
Thousands of dollars ; 


Buying the very best things in the market— 

Butter and eggs and chickens and potatoes ; 

All sorts of garden stuff you farmers sell them 
Every season. 


Weary, poor farmer! little know the proud ones, 

Lolling in soft seats in their lordly mansions, 

How by the sweat your noble brow distilleth 
These things are gotten.’ 


Tell me your grievous wrongs, my suffering brother! 
I will them print in Poverty and Progress, 

And to-night, with tears, tell them at the Anti- 
Poverty meeting. 
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,THE FARMER, 


I h’aint so very much o’ wrongs to tell, sir, © 
*Xcept that the brindle ox broke in the clover- 
. Patch, and last night them pesky school-boys stole jist 
Half o' my melons. 


I’m takin’ now my way up to the city, 

Goin’ to put some money in the Savin’s- 

Bank that I got for garden-sass and sich-like, 
Sold at your house, sir. 


THE FRIEND OF HUMANITY. 


Go on!.thou pig-feeding, dung-pitching, sordid 
Boor, whom no sense of wrong can rouse to vengeance ! 
Next Anti-P. meeting I will “ resolve” to 
Rule out the farmers ! 
ALFRED YOUNG. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


REGINALD POLE, CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: An Histori- 
cal Sketch. With an Introductory Prologue and a Practical Epilogue. 

By Frederick George Lee, D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 

London: John C. Nimmo. 1888, 

The sketch of the life of Cardinal Pole takes up the larger part oi 
this volume. Dr. Lee, as most of our readers are doubtless aware, i$ no 
mere compiler, but is a student of the original sources of history so far as 
these are accessible. Great light has been thrown upon the Reformation 
period by the recent publications which have been made under the author- 
ity of the Master of the Rolls; and this light is tending to drive out the 
darkness with which this period has been enshrouded by the Protestant tra- 
dition of the last three hundred years. The present work will help to effect 
this most desirable result. For Dr. Lee has not only made use of these pub- 
lications, but has carried his researches farther. The archives of Lambeth 
Palace, the MSS. in the British Museum, those contained in several col- 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge, and even parish registers and church- 
wardens’ accounts, have been examined. It is from such sources as these 
that this sketch is made. This makes us regret that it is only a sketch. 
If Dr. Lee had brought out at length the proofs of the conclusions at 
which he has arrived, the service which by this work he has done to his- 
torical truth would have been far greater. As it is, we fear that those who 
are unwilling to surrender the prejudices of early education will find it 
easy to dismiss the conclusions arrived at by the author as insufficiently- 
proved assertions. They will not be justified in so doing, but it is 
difficult to drive out long-established opitions, even when they are 
erroneous. 

The main object of the sketch of Cardinal Pole’s life is to bring out 
the way in which he reconciled England to the One Church. Queen 
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Mary’s character is set forth as very different from that of the Queen 
Mary of Tennyson, forexample. The most valuable part of the work is 
the account of the synod held on the 2d of December, 1555, in which de- 
crees were made for the reorganization of the church in England, That 
the change was popular our author amply proves. 

But although the sketch of Pole’s life takes up the greater part of the 
book, Dr. Lee has not had as his main object a mere historical study, but 
something more practical. We can well understand that a reader of this 
book, if unacquainted with Dr. Lee’s previous works, would find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to discover his exact standpoint. He makes it abundantly 
clear that he has no sympathy with Protestants. The Lollards are “most 
obstinate and mischievous persons, as well politically as ecclesiastically.” 
Their influence is “ pestilent.” One great crime of Cranmer was that he 
invited to England “ the revolutionary wretches from abroad, by cant and 
falsehood to spread their moral poison throughout the length and breadth 
of the land.” Another was “that he undertook to prove that the Calvinis- 
tic orgies were almost identical with the rites and doctrines current every- 
where during the first ages of Christianity.” It would seem that he can- 
not be an Anglican, for he looks upon national churches as “anomalies” ; 
and while he regards authority as essential for the maintenance of Christi- 
anity, he affirms that, “ for instance, no person can authoritatively tell me 
what the Church of England teaches as regards baptism.” Is he a Catho- 
lic? From the general tone of the work this conclusion seems the true one. 
The Pope is called repeatedly the Father of the Faithful; he is the divine- 
ly appointed centre of unity; every doctrine of the Catholic Church seems 
to be held by Dr. Lee, and every person who promotes and defends those 
doctrines seems to have his warmest sympathies. It is not until we come 
to the Practical Epilogue that the revelation is made. Dr. Lee, asa matter 
of fact, is not practically subject to him whom he looks upon as the Father 
of the Faithful, for he is at the present moment a beneficed Anglican 
clergyman. But he and his friends have, he believes, found adequate reme- 
dies for the defects and evils which they see and feel so acutely. The ju- 
risdiction of the episcopate of their own church is, as Dr. Lee asserts, practi- 
cally extinct. But Dr. Lee belongs to an Order “the rulers of which are 
in a position to satisfy every person who may desire further information that 
nothing which is needed for a sound dogmatic basis—actual] power of juris- 
diction for the rulers of the Order, spiritual freedom to worship and serve 
God Almighty as did our forefathers, and certain integrity of all sacra- 
ments—is wanting to the same.” This information will not be vouchsafed 
to the world at large, only to those who are practically concerned in the 
work ; and this in order to prevent all who are not concerned from inter- 
fering in any way. In other words, Dr. Lee claims to have founded orto bea 
member of a kind of invisible visible church inside of a branch of the one 
indivisible Catholic Church, and this the branch which is itself without 
undoubted orders, the bishops of which have no jurisdiction, the doc- 
trine of which, too, is unascertainable. The cure of all our woes and the 
healer of all our divisions is, in fact, the new Order of Corporate Reunion! 

Cardinal Pole is held forth throughout this work as the model for the 
work of our own times. As he effected the reunion of the English Church 
with the Catholic Church, so those who desire unity in our own days are 
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to work, not for the conversion of individuals, but for that of the nation. 
Every Roman Catholic must earnestly desire and do everything in his 
power to further so sacred and blessed a result as would be the return of 
the whole English nation to the one fold. But before any such project can 
be regarded as better than an idle dream, the church to which Dr. Lee be- 
longs must be made to hold something of the same position which it held 
in the time of Cardinal Pole. What is the state of the Establishment at 
the present time? Readers will find its state faithfully depicted in this 
volume. 

One further illustration will suffice. Dr. Lee dedicates his work to the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury and to the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster, as “the respected occupiers of two archiepiscopal sees 
founded by the like authority,” who is, of course, the Roman Pontiff. A few 
years ago this source of the jurisdiction of each of these two sees excom- 
municated those who did not receive the definition of the Papal Infallibility 
made by the Vatican Council. This yery year the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has commissioned two bishops of the Establishment to pay visits of 
encouragement to these excommunicated Old Catholics, and this visit is 
paid with a view to the formal union of the English Church, by the action 
of Convocation, with those heretics recently excommunicated by the “ Fa- 
ther of the Faithful.” When this is the action of the heads of the Estab- 
lishment to which Dr. Lee belongs, those who expect that it will draw near 
as a body to the Catholic Church seem to be wilfully blind. How is it 
possible to imagine that the Holy See would stultify itself by any recogni- 
tion of a religious body so manifestly opposed to itself? This is putting 
the objection to Dr. Lee’s proposals on the most obvious grounds. There 
are other reasons, absolutely insuperable, which would render any such 
procedure absolutely outside the limits of reasonable expectation, And 
Dr. Lee ought to rejoice that such is the case. He recognizes the Holy 
See as the only and sole means of bringing about religious unity: if it were 
in any way to do anything which should appear to sanction and justify schis- 
matical and heretical modes of action, it would have been brought down 
to the level of the heretics and schismatics, and there would have departed 
from it, by such action, all possibility of any kind of unity being effected in 
any way soever. ¥ 

It may seem somewhat out of place, after treating of matters of such 
vast importance, to mention the get-up of this work. It is, however, so 
beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press that it seems scarcely right not 
to refer to it. An etching of the Titian portrait of Cardinal Pole, which is 
the possession of Lord Arundell of Wardour, forms the frontispiece. 
There is also an excellent index. 


MATTHEW CALBRAITH PERRY. By Wm. Elliot Griffis. Boston: Cupples 
Hurd. 

The Perrys are one of the oldest, most numerous, and most respecta- 
ble families of the primitive colonists of New England, a branch of the 
English family of the same name which came into England from Nor- 
mandy. Quite a number of them have served with great honor in our 
navy during the last hundred years. Matthew C. Perry was a son of Cap- 
tain Perry, U.S.N., and a younger brother of Commodore Oliver Perry, 
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under whose command he made his first cruise. As a -boy-midshipman he 
served during the war of 1812, and was ever after in active service, with 
only short intervals, until his death in 1858. He took an active and hon- 
orable part as a flag-officer commanding a squadron in the Mexican war, 
although, in common with many other officers of the army and navy, he 
disapproved of the war itself, which is now generally condemned by public 
opinion as unnecessary and unjust on the part of our government. Dur- 
ing these hostile operations, although he felt bound by his allegiance to 
do his best as an officer, he was very careful to mitigate the evils of war 
for the Mexicans as much as possible. He performed valuable services, 
also, on the African coast, in protecting the rights of our vessels and sea- 
men, in aiding the negro colonies from the United States, and in suppress- 
ing the slave-trade. His influence within the naval service itself was in 
many ways most powerful and beneficial. He was one of the chief origi- 
nators and promoters of the system of apprenticeship, and was ever solici- 
tous for the moral improvement and welfare of the men and boys of the 
navy. Commodore Perry was an enlightened and scientific officer, always 
on the alert to forward those necessary changes in respect to the con- 
struction of ships, the use of steam-power in navigation, and the improve- 
ment of ordnance, which were strongly opposed by some ultra-conservative 
old seamen, but which have now effected a complete revolution in naval 
warfare. 

His most important service was the making of a treaty with Japan, an 
undertaking which he carried out with consummate ability to a suc- 
cessful result. As aman anda gentleman, Commodore Perry was worthy 
of high esteem; and both in his public and private character and career 
he is entitled to a long and honorable remembrance, as one of the ablest 
and best of our many distinguished naval commanders. His biographer 
has done his work very carefully and thoroughly, and his volume is full of 
valuable and instructive historical information, in addition to its personal 
narrative of an eventful life. 

The author's style is, in the main, well suited to the purposes of bio- 
graphical and historical narrative. Some of the descriptions—e.g., the 
capture of Vera Cruz and the events of the Japan expedition—are life-like 
and graphic in a high degree. Yet we could wish that there were less of 
atone of disparagement and ridicule of foreign nations and customs, and 
fewer attempts at piquant and smart sayings, as well as greater care to 
observe the proprieties and conform to the canons of good taste in the use 
of language. The publishers have done their work very well, and the 
illustrations add to the interest of the narrative. 

Commodore Perry's Life is a wholesome, instructive, and extremely en- 
tertaining book for all, especially so for intelligent, enterprising boys and 
young men, and most particularly for all who are engaged in the military 
service of the country by sea or on land, and for seamen of every kind. 
It should have also the good effect of lessening what is left in the public 
sentiment of an unreasonable prejudice or indifference in respect to the 
United States Navy. Every intelligent person who peruses this book 
must perceive our great obligations to the navy, the mischief of neglecting 
it, and the importance of measures to make it worthy of our greatness as 
a nation. 
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FirTy YEARS OF ENGLISH SONG. Selections from the Poets of the Reign of 

Victoria. Edited and arranged by Henry F. Randolph. Four vols. 

New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co, 

To rescue from oblivion the meritorious work of poetical writers not of 

the highest class was a sufficient reason for intelligent publishers like the 
Messrs. Randolph getting out this book. In what other way, we ask, can 
men like Bailey, Stevenson, Dobell,and many others like them—whom 
you, reader, never heard of—ever get a fair chance at posterity, if not by 
culling the few fragrant and brilliant flowers in their weedy gardens and 
setting them in a bouquet with the choice blossoms of greater poets? Will 
you ask me to buy’a whole book forthe sake of two or three bright pieces ? 
In truth, there are few men who have made verses good enough to get into 
print at all who have not made some which are worthy of immortality— 
unless, indeed, they bore the whole expense of publication, themselves. 
Such, then, is one of the main reasons: justifying a first-rate publishing 
house in getting out such a book as this, exquisitely printed, superbly made 
up every way, and binding together and placing in the reader’s hands the 
loveliest songs of fifty years, by all sorts of poets, great and little, obscure 
and conspicuous, done to death by critics or adored by the very gods of 
Parnassus, Indeed, if Tennyson’s best (and such will be found here) will 
attract purchasers tothese beautiful volumes only to introduce to his 
readers the gems of obscure poets, it will be a service done to inspiration as 
true as his own, though, alas! not so copious. 

It is said of Benedict XIV. that he always kept a copy of Dante on his 
table and often read parts of it. When asked for an explanation he said 
that he was an Italian and wished to refresh his knowledge of his native 
tongue by constant access to its purest model. The English language 
owns allegiance to no one master, not even to Shakspere, in the same de- 
gree that Italian does to Dante. But it is none the less certain that Eng- 
lish is learned and maintained in its purity for both tongue and pen more 
by reading poets than by reading prose writers. Passion, ideal moral ‘ 
teaching, graphic scene-picturing—and these are the field of poetic inspi- 
ration—all secure a better service from language than even, as a rule, the 
higher aims of oratory. Specimens of the noblest English of to-day, 
gathered into a convenient repertory, may be better culled from poetic 
writers than from masters of prose. The best school of prose is reading 
and studying poetry. . The best tonic for the extempore efforts of the pub- 
lic speaker is reading poetry. And just here is the particular value of such 
books as Fifty Years of English Song: every variety of poetical inspiration, 
in the purest idioms of the actual present, is made to contribute to a con- 
venient use. 

A more useful Christmas present for intelligent boys and girls could 
hardly be found than these volumes: a corrective of slangwhang habits of 
speech, aschool for elevated sentiment, a storehouse for pieces to be 
learned by heart and recited, or to be read aloud in winter evenings, a 
counter attraction against trashy novels, and generally a delightful disci- 
pline for correct taste and rational enjoyment. 

Each of the volumes is preceded by biographical and bibliographical 
notes, forming an excellent summary of information about the authors and 
their works, including complete lists of the latter. At the end of each vol- 
ume are Notes which give sketches of the entire poems from which ex- 
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tracts have been made, aiding the reader to an intelligent interest and ap- 
preciation. There is also an index of authors attached to each volume. 
The editorial work done in these prefixes and affixes is, in our judgment, of 
the highest order, the assistance given to an intelligent choice of authors 
and works in contemporary poetry being alone of much value to one wish- 
ing to stock his private library. 

We have not read these volumes through, nor can we claim so full a 
knowledge of this field of literature as to be able to decide at a glance 
whether or not anything injurious to morality or to religion has been bound 
upinthem. But we have made acquaintance enough with them to express 
a decided conviction that the publishers and editors have selected matter 
which is not only innocent but edifying.. The Catholic poets are repre- 
sented, though our partiality fora great and noble cause makes us regret a 
rather scanty selection from the patriotic song-writers of Ireland. The 
fourth volume is made up entirely of religious selections and seems to con- 
tain little if anything offensive to Catholics, giving at the same time many 
extracts from such writers as Newman and Faber. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC FAMILY ANNUAL FOR 1888. With Calendars 
calculated for different Parallels of Latitude and adapted for use 
throughout the United States. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 


This is an unusually good specimen of a publication which for now 
twenty years has “met a want” in Catholic families. Type, paper, illus- 
trations, and letter-press are all above the average. Besides the complete 
calendars, which make it equally useful as an almanac in all parts of the 
United States, its list of saints’ days and its tables of Epistles and Gospels 
for Sundays and holydays of obligation render it an almost indispensable 
household addition to ordinary prayer-books. 

Among the contributors to its purely literary side we find Mr. Maurice 
Francis Egan with a prettily rhymed and illustrated version of an old 
legend and a brief but comprehensive sketch of the late James A. McMaster ; 
Mr. T. F.Galwey, who writes pleasantly concerning the late Pére Rouquette, 
of Louisiana, and Mother Angela, of Notre Dame, and vigorously on the 
topic of Victoria’s “ Unpropitious Jubilee”; C. M. O’Keeffe, with an inte- 
resting paper on ‘‘ Father Tom Maguire,” the murdered hero of the “ Pope 
and Maguire” controversy; Monsignor Seton, E. Mallet, Francis Lavelle, 
and others who seem to have learned the art of compressing facts and stat- 
ing them with lucidity. Among the short biographies contributed by these 
writers are those of two of the fifty-three English martyrs beatified in 
December, 1886—Sir Thomas More and John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
both of them great men in the natural as well as the supernatural order, 
whom it is good to be able to invoke in days when those who rule their 
native land seem to be “aw in a muddle” for want of intelligent guidance 
in both directions. 

Who, by the way, was “the late Dr. R. R. Madden”? The occa- 
sional extracts given in the pages of this Annual from his “unpublished 
poems” make one wonder why they never before saw the light, and what 
may be the quality of such as still remain unprinted. 
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, MEN AND LETTERS: Essays in Characterizations and Criticism. By Horace E. 
Scudder. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. Scudder knows how to do a kind of literary work once deemed the high- 
est, and which made. the old Edinburgh Review a power in the world of letters, 
It has ever seemed to us to deserve the secondary place it has now fallen into; 
telling how other men have told things should hold second place and come after 
the telling of things themselves. The world is a-weary of the telling of telling ; 
indeed, the telling of doing is itself greatly overdone. However, no one can read 
these essays, short, polished, delightfully clear in style, written by one plainly 
possessed of well-digested literary information and a perfectly cultivated taste, 
without a high order of enjoyment. None but a rarely-gifted writer can take hold 
of a book, read it, tell of it, of its author as its pages reveal him, of its drift, its 
future, in the style of Mr. Scudder. We were interested in the essay entitled 
“Emerson’s Self.” We cannot agree with his estimate of the Sage of Concord in 
all particulars; yet it is one of the fairest and most reasonable we fave met with 
from among those who are hearty in their admiration of him. 


ORDO DIVINI OFFICII RECITANDI MISS£ZQUE CELEBRANDZ JUXTA RUBRI- 
CAS, etc,, pro clero seculari statuum foederatorum officiis generalibus 
hic concessis utente. Pro anno Domini bissextili 1888. New York 
and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

ORDO DIVINI OFFICII RECITANDI MISSEQUE CELEBRANDA, etc., etc., tam 
pro clero szculari quam pro iis quibus calendarium clero Romano 
proprium concessum est. Pro A.D. 1888. New York and Cincinnati: 
Fr. Pustet & Co. 


The first of these ordos is for the use of those who follow the general 
rubrics, and the second for both them and others who have the privilege of 
the “ Roman office.” The Messrs. Pustet have given to the clerical public 
in these two ordos excellent specimens of what is, perhaps, the most diffi- 
cult kind of typographical work. The only fault we notice is the incessant 
repetition of Sec. Rudr. Gen. from day to day; no great fault, to be sure, yet 
a somewhat annoying. The information contained in the Monzta is 
especially well adapted to ready reference for the busy priest on the 
mission. At the end are several leaves of writing-paper ruled for keeping 
account of Masses promised and for other memoranda. The binding is 
substantial and will last the year out very fairly. We notice with pleasure 
the imprimatur of the ordinary affixed—a matter of importance in a pub- 
lication which to the average priest must be the standard guide for many 
rubrical observances. Special praise is due to the directions about the 
votive offices for Thursdays and Saturdays, We are glad to see the mis- 
take of former years about the time of celebrating the feast of the 
Maternity of the Blessed Virgin corrected. 


THe LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS OF AsSISI. Translated from the 
Italian, and edited by his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster, Second edition. New York: The Catholic Publication Society 
Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 


This is a second edition and therefore not entitled to more than mere mention, 
but we cannot help recommending this most charming little work to all lovers of 
the Gospel of Christ. Since the time of the apostles, perhaps no man has attained 
so conspicuous a place as an exponent of the religion of Christ as St. Francis of 
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Assisi. The Little Flowers is his history, and that of his first companions, told 
in a series of incidents so poetical, so real, so touching, so full of practical teach- 
ing, that the book is unique in all ascetic literature. It is a book to be read many 
times over. We are not surprised at the appearance of this new edition of a new 
translation, and trust that many more editions may appear to answer the demands 
of enlightened piety. 


QUESTIONES MECHLINENSES IN RUBRICAS BREVIARII ET MISSALIS ROMANI, 
PROVINCIIS F@DERATIS AMERICZ SEPTENTRIONALIS ADAPTATA. Curd 
H. Gabriels, S.T,D., Seminarii S. Joseph Troje, Rectoris. New York and 
Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 


Dr. Gabriels, the editor of the volume before us, has done a good work in 
giving us this excellent summary of the rubrics of the breviary and missal. His 
effort has been to give clearly and with precision the information so necessary to 
those in sacred orders for the proper fulfilment of duties incumbent on them. His 
considerable experience has fitted him well for his task, and the result of his 
labors has been very happy. 


INDIFFERENTISM ; or, Is One Religion as good as Another? By Rev. John Mac- 
Laughlin. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co. 


A large number of non-Catholics, and, strange to say, many of them quite 
honest, may be ranked under the head of Indifferentists. The term is somewhat 
misleading ; for they are not indifferent to religion, but only to particular forms 
of it, and especially to creeds and doctrines. “It don’t make any difference,” is 
their answer to every question of doctrine or of church organization, They 
fancy that if one “ behaves himself” and “acknowledges Christ as his Saviour,” 
he is an exponent of the sum total of Christianity. 

Father MacLaughlin has set himself to unearth the deadly errors at the root of 
all this, and to show the absurdity of it. He has brought to his task a great store 
of accurate information, much good sense, and his missionary life guarantees a 
wide experience. His book, though it is not large or costly, is a repertory of well- 
chosen arguments, and calculated to be a hand-book for regular use by zealous 
men and women who live in every-day contact with the world. The class for whose 
conversion Father MacLaughlin writes are fast becoming dominant among our 
Protestant brethren, and it is a perplexing business to reason with them. The 
zealous missionary has done the Catholic public a favor by getting out this book. 


¢a IRA; or, Danton in the French Revolution. A Study. By Lawrence 
Gronlund, A.M., author of The Co-operative Commonwealth. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard ; New York: Charles T, Dillingham. 1888. 

The author is a Communist in political economy, a materialist, and a believer 
in Herbert Spencer’s evolutionist theories as applied to economics. From his 
point of view he is undoubtedly honest and consistent, and he has here produced 
a work deserving of respectful attention, both on account of the honesty of its 
purpose and the very logical way in which he draws the only deductions that can 
be drawn from the premises that man is merely a progressive animal, and that 
there is no revelation to, guide his conduct. God being excluded from intelligent 
participation in his creation, and man’s thoughts and ambitions being confined 
wholly to terrestrial things, it follows that Liberty, so far from being a blessing, 
is a curse, for it benefits the rich only and the strong. Mr. Gronlund contends, 
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and he cites facts enough to prove his contention, that—the materialistic premises 

being conceded—the liberty achieved by the French Revolution redounded to 

the interest of the already rich and flourishing capitalist, or dourgeozs, class. 

He maintains that it is not liberty but protection that the poor require. He 

says, “ Mazzini undoubtedly is right: ‘ What the world is at present thirsting for 

is authority.’”’ Another instance of how extremes meet. For here the Com- 
munists are at one with those conservative admirers of the ancien régime. 

But Mr. Gronlund cheerfully acknowledges the existence of certain new features 
in our system as decidedly communistic and as indicating the change of public 
opinion towards the grand dream of materialistic Communists of ail varieties— 
Everything for the State, and the State for everything. The most important of 
these features he seems to think is the present public-school system of the United 
States, and dfrofos of this he quotes Danton’s dictum that “ children belong to 
the nation rather than to parents.’””’ Who shall say that Mr. Gronlund is not 
sound and consistent, granting his premises? Mr. Gronlund is without question 
one of the most sincere, well-read, and least egotistical of the many recent writers 
on economics. There are probably few who care much for Danton, but then 
Danton is merely a peg on which Mr. Gronlund displays one after another the 
various shifts and subterfuges and empty theories of the many who in the last 
hundred years have attempted to rid the world of evil, forgetting, as Mr. Gronlund 
himself unfortunately forgets, that evil is a negation, not a positive quality of 
being. 

OLD FOLKS AT HOME. . “ Way down upon de Swanee Ribber.” Written and 
oo pe by Stephen Collins Foster. Illustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
1888. 

This elegant little quarto is one of the annual illustrated volumes which, for 
many years, the Ticknors have been accustomed to bring ‘out for the Christmas 
season. It is now thirty-six years since, in old slavery days, the sweet and 
touching melody of the “ Old Folks at Home,” with words that in those days carried 
a peculiar significance, first appeared, and it is very certain that no song of Ameri- 
can origin has so constantly and so universally captivated the American ear 
and the American heart. The melody is beautiful and sincere, and, so are the 
words, and the song undoubtedly thrills the American much more deeply than the 
somewhat affected and certainly exotic and unoriginal “ Home, Sweet Home.” 
The volume is beautifully illustrated, the scenes are true to Southern life. No one, 
in fact, who is familiar with these phases of American life, and who feels the in- 
spiration of the dear old melody, can help a slight moisture about the eyes when 
he hums to himself, “ All round de little farm I wandered, when I was young,” 
and then looks at the dainty wood-cut opposite, with the two little darkies play- 
ing. at the fence beneath the moss-hung cypress, and the lovely vista beyond. 


Poems. A Selection from the Works of Lord Braye. New edition, with 
an advertisement. London: R. Washbourne. 

‘*No mortal hand made thee, my lyre,” 
sings Lord Braye in one of the pleasantest of these poems, and he is 
right in so far that one can say truly that there is either the full ring of 
inspiration or its unmistakable echo in much of what he has written. But 
he is also right when he avows, a few lines further on, that he 

‘* Heard not thy melodies aright, 
And now much discord jars upon the chimes 
Of thy dear music.” 
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Most often it is a mere easily remediable defect of taste which mars his verse, 
as when he spoils a fine Spenserian stanza in “‘ Stormsworth” by the line, 


‘While flying d:rdze skims the waters clear,” 


or is guilty of a needless, and therefore not trifling, affectation, such as 
‘*Some harp wtthouten name.” 


Among the poems which have pleased us best in his little volume we 
note “Cor Cordium,” the “Ode” with whose opening verse this notice be- 
gins, “ Melody is Sweeter Far,” “False Shame,” “Hidden Poets,” “The 
Catholic Church,” and, more truly poetical than any other in sentiment and 
expression, “The Coming of the Summer Moon,” from which we are 
tempted to make a brief quotation, since it forms a perfect mental picture: 


‘* She comes in slow advance, a pallid bride, 
To wed the dreadful night when silence calls ; 
Footing the lonely paths of heavens wide, 
Where shine few stars at longest intervals.” 


But Lord Braye is not often so felicitous as this. 


MANUALE SACERDOTUM DIVERSIS EORUM USIBUS, etc. Accommodavit P. 
Jos. Schneider, S.J. Editio Undecima, cura et studio Augustini Lehmkuhl, 
S.J. Colonia: Sumptibus et typis Joannis P. Bachenici. (For sale by Ben- 
ziger Bros., New York.) 

“Good wine needs no bush.” To the many priests in all lands who have 
known Father Schneider’s book this new edition will be most welcome. It is in 
truth a priest’s vaae mecum, for within its pages may be found, in clear though 
compendious form, all that can serve a priest’s spiritual profit, all that can aid 
him to make his ministry fruitful, and the exercise of the pastoral office not only 
in harmony with the spirit of the church but with its most recent legislation as 
well. There are many priests who will! find this book invaluable. It is what it 
claims to be—a hand-book ; one to be picked up in moments of brief leisure, to 
find there the gold of larger and more scientific works of theology ready coined 
for practical use. Father Lehmkuhl, already celebrated as an authority, in fact 
by many thought to be the standard in moral theology at the present day, has en- 
riched the work in all that relates to liturgy and the administration of the sacra- 
ments with a studious and careful revision. He has made the M/anual in such 
matters a reflex of the teaching of the most approved writers, while he brings 
it as well into accord with the most recent decisions of the various congrega- 
tions, 

Besides the numerous prayers and devotional exercises suitable for the 
priest, there are many meditations full of trenchant truths on the dignity and the 
end of the priestly office, its obligations, its dangers, its perfection, etc. A fea- 
ture that will be of service to such as may be suddenly called upon to preach is 
found in the number of skeleton sermons at the end of the first part. Altogether, 
the book realizes the promise of its title-page, and will continue to be, as it has 
been in the past, a most excellent and efficient aid to the clergy, particularly such 
as are hard-worked and have little leisure for systematic study. The special 
features of the present edition will add many to the already numerous friends of 
the book. In conclusion let it be added that the Manual is well printed and 
comes in such a form that the ascetical and pastoral parts can be bound sepa- 
rately or together at the reader's option. 
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LIFE OF WASHINGTON. By Virginia F. Townsend. Illustrated. New York: 

Worthington Co. 

Ten of the sixteen chapters of this pretty volume, forming a good deal more 
than half of its two hundred and sixty-seven pages, are devoted to Washington's 
career before the Revolution. And this has been wisely done, for the book is 
intended mainly for the young, who can best profit by a study of the elements, 
whether of fact or precept, which formed our greatest hero’s character. The 
style is really very good; clear, concise, not without elegance nor devoid of 
imagination. “A woman’s book,” say the publishers, “designed principally for 
the young,” but yet a book just as well fitted for perusal by mature men and 
women. The illustrations are excellent and of the most interesting subjects. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Mention in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers, 


THE GLORIES OF Mary. By St. Alphonsus de Liguori. Edited by Rev. Eugene Grimm, 
C.SS.R. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 2 vols. 

HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE SERVICES OF THE IRISH OFFICERS IN THE FRENCH ARMY. Trans- 
lated from the French of General Arthur Dillon, By J. P. Leonard. Dublin: James 
Duffy & Sons. , 

CHRISTOFORO COLOMBO (Part First). THE GLOOMY OCEAN-SEA (Part Second). San Sa.- 
VADOR (Part Third). By B. J. Durward, Milwaukee: Hoffmann Bros, 

THE HUuMILIATION OF CHRIST, in its Physical, Ethical, and Official Aspects. The Sixth of the 
Cunningham Lectures. By Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. New York: A. C, Armstrong & Son. 

THE BATTLE OF THE Books: A Juvenile Operetta. Words and music by Lucy C., Lillie, with 
four songs by Mr Sydney Rosenfeld. Philadelphia: Wm. H. Bauer & Co. 

A FRENCH Navy CapTratin: Augustus Marceau. From the French of the Rev. Fr. Claudius 
Mayet, S.M., by Alice Wilmot Chetwode. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

DIET IN RELATION TO AGE AND Activity. By Sir H. Thompson, F.R.C.S., etc. From the 
1oth English edition. Boston : Cupples & Hurd. 

Our Lapy oF GooD COUNSEL OF GENAZZANO: A History of that Ancient Sanctuary and of 
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